N Columbia county to-day the Commu- 

nity Club is an organization that is grow- 
ing, and the people are favoring it because 
of the success of the work it is doing. I 
am not prominent as an educator but I 
come to you in the rdle of a country school 
teacher who has been asked to give some 
experiences with these clubs. I shall en- 
deavor to give as my part of this program 
these experiences and show why we think 
county people should be organized for pub- 
lic welfare. 

When our County Superintendent, Wm. 
W. Evans, in the early part of January, 
1917, asked each teacher to call a meeting 
of the people living within sending dis- 
tance of the school house, I was teaching 
the Pine Grove school in a sparsely settled 
part of this township. About fifteen fam- 
ilies were represented in my school. A few 
days before the evening set for the first 
meeting, I had the pupils of my upper 
g* write invitations to the patrons. 

e told them the purpose of the meeting 
and urged them to come. In order that we 
might have plenty of light we asked each 
patron to bring his lantern. They did not 
all come to that first meeting, but we had 
a fair crowd. Two miles north of us there 
is another school building with fewer fam- 
ilies represented than ours; the patrons of 
that school came to our meeting also. We 
had a good meeting, nearly every one pres- 
ent taking part in the discussions. I acted 
as temporary chairman. After singing sev- 
eral familiar selections, I explained to them 
the purpose of the meeting and asked fér 
an expression of their opinions for or 
against the idea of a community club. 

‘One man thought the telephone, although 
a very useful invention, was causing the 
people to be less united than they were 
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SOME EXPERIENCES WITH COMMUNITY CLUBS. 


BY MARGARET WELSH. 


before its use. He said, “We need some- 
thing to take the place of the old-time 
husking bees and quilting parties.” “We 
are fast forgetting that we are our brother’s 
keeper,” was the point made by another 
patron. One man said, “If he was a good 
stockman, and knew how to raise hogs on 
a better and cheaper scale than his neigh- 
bor, it was his duty to give his method to 
his neighbors instead of keeping it to him- 
self.” Another emphasized that the im- 
provement of conditions of living in the 
community should be looked after by all, 
that it is important to see that your neigh- 
bor is living under conditions that will not 
spread disease. If any boy or girl is a 
detriment to your social circle and not a fit 
associate for the other boys and girls, it is 
necessary, for the welfare of the other 
young people of the community, to have 
an organization of the whole group to see 
that something is done either to redeem the 
character of that person or to prevent his 
future contaminating influence. 

One man used the illustration of Ben 
Franklin when he said, “ We must all hang 
together or else hang separately,” and ap- 
plied it to the organization of the people 
of a community. Another told the story 
of the stage driver and the hornets’ nest. 

The school children always take a small 
part in these meetings. Not the brightest 
only, but every one of a class is given a 
chance in a contest of some kind, a finger 
play, a song or a dialogue. Different 
classes entertain different nights. It was 
then decided to organize a Community 
Club and name it the Pine Grove and 
Greenwood Community Club, meetings to 
be- held alternately every two weeks, a 
meeting once a month in each building. 
The teacher was asked to prepare the 
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pupils’ part when the meeting was held in 
her building. The officers were then elected 
for that school year. As President a very 
prosperous young farmer was chosen, and 
the rural mail carrier was elected Vice- 
President. I was chosen Secretary. It 
was announced that the next meeting would 
be held in the Greenwood school house 
and we closed with a song. An old fash- 
ioned spelling bee was the next meeting’s 
entertainment. Nearly everybody spelled, 


‘and the winner was the wife of the Vice- 


President. 

About this time the farmers were facing 
the question of what to do in the absence 
of potash. What potash really does for the 
soil; whether it is essential to use it; what 
might be used in its place; and other pos- 
sible sources for obtaining it were discussed 
during the evening. It proved a very in- 
teresting subject and the women as well as 
the men profited by the discussion. A ques- 
tion for debate at the next meeting was 
announced by the President. The debaters 
were nearly all farmers or farmers’ wives 
who with the exception of one or two had 
never debated before. “Resolved, that it 
will be more profitable to pay more atten- 
tion to live-stock than to keep up the pres- 
ent farm practice,” was the question, and 
as every farmer was interested in it, we 
had a full house and good attention. One 
debater worked out the cost of keeping the 
average cow a year and her return in prod- 
ucts. Many cows were not producing 
enough to pay expenses when measured by 
this test. The value of manures to the soil 
was shown by another, and that by feeding 
more cattle we could solve the fertilizer 
question. This was refuted by citing the 
lack of care which the average farmer 
takes of the manure which he already has, 
thus losing much of its value. 

It was a very profitable evening not only 
because of the discussion of a vital ques- 
tion that was interesting and brought out 
ideas the average farmer had never thought 
of before, but because it got people work- 
ing together who were almost strangers 
before the club was formed; these men and 
women were expressing their ideas in pub- 
lic who had never, since their childhood 
days, stood up before a crowd in an attempt 
to express themselves. 

Some farmers were having trouble with 
ensilage soiling, so we asked County Farm 
Agent J. R. Mathers to give a talk on Dairy 
Feeds and Balanced Rations. He told us 
why ensilage is a good dairy feed. To-day 
about one-third of our people have silos 
and know their value in providing for the 
dairy cow. 

Within three miles of this community 
club there was being built at that time a 
milk station by a Philadelphia marketing 





company. The people throughout this dis- 
trict had been making butter, and using 
the skimmed milk as food for pigs. They 
could now sell the whole milk and a man 
would come to their farms for it thus sav- 
ing much labor. Naturally there were 
many questions everybody wanted an- 
swered. At the last meeting of the school 
year it was decided to debate the question. 
The cost of making a pound of butter was 
found. The value of the skimmed milk as 
a feed was ascertained. This meeting 
helped much to solve the question for many 
people. 

The first meeting for the second year, 
1916-17, was held the third Friday night 
in September with large numbers present. 
After the election of officers the evening 
was spent in planning a day to clean up the 
school grounds. The school house site in 
the corner of a wood and the grounds were 
full of stumps and some dead trees. The 
men set apart a Saturday to clean the 
school ground, plant some new trees and 
remove those that were dying. The women 
planned to serve the dinner. This was car- 
ried out very successfully. 

The next year I accepted a school about 
five miles east of this one and so was un- 
able to attend their meetings during the 
winter, but they still continue. In my new 
field of labor there had been nothing done 
along the line of community organization, 
and I had the same problem to face as 
before. 

The school is of the two-room type and 
fortunately I had help again. We adver- 
tised the first meeting the same as before, 
through the letters written by our pupils, 
but only two grown people responded. It 
was very discouraging but we organized 
and elected officers nevertheless. It was 
evident that we had a different situation to 
face; the community was divided, which 
accounted for the small attendance. There 
are two active churches and one that is 
closed. The people of these two congrega- 
tions are as widely separated as though 
they lived miles apart. Seldom do you see 
a member of either church attending the 
other, except at a funeral. Then the tem- 
perance question which was fought out a 
few years ago has resulted in two distinct 
classes—those for and against booze. 
There was only one church in the Pine 
Grove community and there was no tem- 
perance question. 

At the second meeting we had seventeen 
members present. Our County Superin- 
tendent was present and gave us a talk on 
the “Benefits of Working Together” in 
this little village. To say that I was dis- 
couraged is putting it mildly, but we de- 
cided to keep on hoping that the interest 
would grow. We. teachers. planned a 
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Thanksgiving program for the third meet- 
ing and had a full house. After the pro- 
gram, we called for discussions, but failed 
to get any response. We people of Colum- 
bia county have learned to measure the 
success of a public meeting by the number 
who take part in the discussions. The 
idea of having a Community Christmas was 
introduced by the Vice-President and after 
a discussion in which very few took part a 
committee of Sunday School superintend- 
ents was appointed to bring the subject 
before their respective Sunday schools and 
report to the secretary. The community 
Christmas meant that the day schools and 
Sunday schools unite and have a union 
Christmas program. One Sunday school 
readily accepted the new plan, but the other 
gave no report and, from some of its mem- 
bers, we understood that it was not favored 
by them. 

When the parts of the program were 
given to the children, with the exception 
of two or three all said they favored a 
Union Christmas. The opposing Church 
thus lost her talent and, after some hesita- 
tion, joined in the Community Spirit. Some 
said “It couldn’t be done.” Some, “It 
would be a performance with nothing spir- 
itual about it.” So you see it was not all 
smooth sailing. It was done and almost 
overdone by a program that was too long. 
We had the two ministers present to fur- 
nish the “spiritual” part as well. For 
music we had a union choir from the 
churches, The thing that surprised the 
majority of us was that it was held in the 
church that opposed the movement. We 
needed a good platform and they had it, 
so we got the consent of the majority of 
the trustees of that church, and we had a 
successful union Christmas program. After 
this we felt much encouraged and entered 
into plans for much progress, but I am very 
sorry we were unable to do much mere. 
Death visited the little village many times, 
and it was impossible to hold another meet- 
ing that year. 

This year we have been patiently wait- 
ing for the busy season of fall work to 
end, and last Thursday evening the first 
meeting was called. The school children 
gave a short Christmas program. We 
elected officers and then the Thrift Cam- 
paign was explained to the people by one 
of our directors. He urged the children as 
well as the grown people to buy War 
stamps and before the meeting .adjourned 
$300 worth of stamps weresold. Instead 
of only two members present, we had sev- 
enty-five and I am sure this year the Rhors- 
burg Community Club will be up and 
doing. Just about half way between the 
Rhorsburg Club and the Pine Grove Club 
there is an organization that for the last 
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year has been doing splendid work. This 
club is known as the Center Community 
Club. It was organized the same evening 
as the one at Pine Grove but all that winter 
it barely kept going, and really did no great 
work until Spring. It then began the call 
for a new High School building. It in- 
vited the members of the other neighbor- 
ing clubs and through their efforts a new 
building was erected during the summer. 
It is a very well built school house and is 
arranged so that it can be used as a Com- 
munity Hall. Here we are able to hold 
our Annual School Rally Day, which is a 
day when the children of all the schools of 
the township contest in reciting the poems 
they have studied in their school work. 
This year we are going to have three days 
and three nights and call it Community 
Week. We are very proud of our High 
School building and we give the Commu- 
nity Clubs credit for starting the directors 
and backing them up in this advanced step. 

Playground apparatus was the subject 
at one of their meetings. There were so 
many interested in this work this last year 
that they kept it up all summer. So much 
work was outlined in the plans secured for 
beautifying the school ground from a State 
College landscape artist that an intense in- 
terest was aroused in everybody. The 
men brought their teams and the women 
brought the dinners. They removed the 
stumps and the dirt that had been dug out 
of the cellar for the new building; then, as 
the school ground sloped, they decided to 
level it off. On the first day there were 
ten teams and dinner was served to about 
100 people. The second day, which was 
several weeks later, twelve teams and a 
traction engine helped. About 500 loads 
of ground were moved, trees were trimmed, 
stumps were pulled out and to-day the 
school ground, although not yet finished, 
is oné the people can look upon with pride. 

One day when they were cleaning the 
grounds, during the rest hour, a speaker 
for the Red Cross talked to them. A paper 
was passed among the men and almost 
thirty dollars was raised for the Red Cross. 
One evening in the summer they had a flag 
raising and the singing of old familiar 
songs. 

How to secure a Standard School was 
the subject discussed at their first meeting 
this year, and the members decided to do 
their very best to secure a standard school 
by co-operating with the directors. At 
their meeting last Friday evening they also 
discussed the subject of War Stamps, and 
$450 was subscribed. 

We have now in good working order 
these three clubs, but there should be at. 
least four more in our township to have it 
well organized. When the people realize 
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that it is really a benefit to them to become 
a part of an organization like these, and 
that they can do things through co-opera- 
tion that are impossible as individuals, 
they are anxious to do their part. 

What are some of the results of it? 
First, we have better schools, for the 
teacher and patrons meet and know the 
needs of the Community and the school. 
It encourages more good reading. It fur- 
nishes a place where the questions of the 
hour may be discussed and opinions may 
be given. It helps the school board, for, 
when they know the people really want 
something for their children, they are will- 
ing to supply it. 

But by far the most significant result is 
the gradual awakening of a real public 
opinion, through the unconscious influence 
of this intimate contact with each other in 
the working out of community problems. 
There is coming to be a better understand- 
ing and a more wholesome spirit among 
the people that is most gratifying. 

As a teacher I verily believe that this is 
the solution of the problem having for its 
ultimate end the restoration of the social, 
religious and civic health of our people. 
Gradually we are coming to act as though 
we really believe in the Golden Rule, with 
an earnest desire to really act like neigh- 
bors. 


_— 
~~ 


THE SCHOOL A MORAL FACTOR. 


age reply of Supt. Condon of the Cincin- 
nati Schools to the criticism of some 
churchman to the effect that the Public 
Schools do not teach morals suggested to me, 
the subject ‘The School as a Moral Factor.” 
In making the program for the Teachers’ 
Association I assigned that subject to myself. 

Until we stop to think it does not occur to 
us in how many ways and from how many 
angles morality is taught in school or how 
great a factor the school really is in the de- 
velopment of moral character in human life. 
Moral character is a matter of moral habits 
of thought and action and the morality of an 
action can be determined by the application 
to it of the Golden Rule as a standard. We 
know of no moral action that violates the 
Golden Rule and of no immoral act that does 
not violate it. This Golden Rule is the school 
law, the school rule; and if a pupil does not 
learn to obey it and adopt it as a rule of his 
conduct, he has failed to learn the most im- 
portant lesson the school has to teach and his 
school life has been a failure. 

Not so long ago the Primary Teacher said 
to her school “Don’t you know that there 
was a little girl that gave another girl a bag 
of candy to take a piece and that girl took 
all that was in the bag? And don’t you know 
that little girl lives in. Dry Ridge and comes 








to the Dry Ridge School?” They all said, 
“Who was that little girl, Miss Lotta! Who 
was that little girl?” They condemned the 
action and resolved in their hearts that they 
would not be guilty of the same kind of con- 
duct and were then and there strengthened 
in character. Every bad deed we condemn 
and every good deed we approve makes us 
stronger morally. I have simply mentioned 
one example of how morality, the observance 
of the Golden Rule, is taught in the Schools. 

We know that everybody and everything 
is influenced by everybody and everything 

At this critical time, when common counsel 
and universal co-operation are declared by the 
President to be absolutely indispensable, the 
Executive should be glad to have likewise at 
his constant disposal the mature govern- 
mental experience, the close touch with the 
people, and the trained judgment of the 
Congress, if only this could be done in a 
practical way. Not as a separate body, but 
as participants in council with the Executive, 
should the Congress be represented in the 
conduct of the war. Only in this way will 
unity of direction be preserved. In this way 
only can the Congress remain in helpful 
touch with Executive deliberation. 

If any one shall still be appalled at the con- 
centration and centralization of authority 
which we are legalizing, let him remember that 
America has been inexorably drawn into the 
whirlpool of the most appalling and catas- 
trophic crisis that has ever visited the world. 
If we are giving legislative sanction to startling 
innovation, we are compelled by a novelty 
¢ horror and the menace hitherto undreamed 
of. 
We are at war to save America, and the 
— employed must be proportioned to the 
end. 


atte. 
~~ 


FUNDAMENTALS IN AGRICULTU- 
RAL TEACHING. 








BY GEORGE A. WORRS. 





HE influence of the great World War is 

to be far reaching but in no field will its 
effect be more marked than in education. 
The importance of education will be real- 
ized as never before. In this country we 
have prided ourselves for years on our sys- 
tem of public schools but the cry of democ- 
racy that now fills the air is going to do 
more than demand free schools. It will in- 
sist on public schools in which each and 
every one may find an opportunity for the 
development of his capacities. It will re- 
sult in an extension of the curriculum and 
more radical changes of instruction than 
have previously been known. Even before 
the end of the war we have recognition of 
the increased importance of the school in 
England’s proposed legislation, by which 
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the youth will not be released from its in- 
fluence until he is eighteen years of age. 
Last year in France there was introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies a bill pro- 
viding for compulsory continuation school- 
ing up to the age of twenty for boys and 
eighteen for girls. These two proposed 
measures are indicative of the importance 
placed on schools by the two countries that 
have thus far felt most severely the effects 
of the war. 

The war is not only resulting in a de- 
mand for increased educational opportuni- 
ties but the need for a more complete de- 
velopment of vocational education is 
especially keen. The force of this demand 
will be very strong in productive activities 
represented by agriculture and in conserva- 
tion, represented by home making. 

It is therefore especially important that 
those charged either with instruction in 
these subjects, or with their supervision 
should give careful consideration to the 
character of the schools’ accomplishments 
in this field. Two of the factors that are 
important in determining the quality of 
work that is being done in our schools in 
these subjects are the basis of this dis- 
cussion. 

A study made of the length of time de- 
voted to corn as a part of a thirty-six 
weeks’ course revealed some interesting 
results. Sixty-eight schools were included 
in the study: all located in a relatively re- 
stricted area so that the agricultural con- 
ditions showed little variation. In spite of 
this fact, the time devoted to the study of 
corn varied from a minimum of two weeks 
by one school to a maximum of twenty-two 
weeks by another. The median for the 
sixty-eight schools was approximately ten 
weeks. A similar study of the length of 
time devoted to the study of horses in an 
animal husbandry course of the same 
length, showed the minimum time to be two 
weeks and the maximum sixteen weeks 
with the median at six. It is not necessary 
to enter into a discussion as to which 
schools were right. The significant fact is 
that such a wide variation existed. Sim- 
ilar studies made elsewhere in both agri- 
culture and home economics show that this 
condition is not limited to the regions used 
for illustrative purposes. 

The wide variation found is an index to 
much ineffective teaching. Manifestly it 
is not possible nor desirable to specify the 
amount of time to be devoted to the various 
topics that constitute a course in agricul- 
ture or home economics. But it should not 
be settled by mere whim. The teacher 
should be guided by principles as far as 
possible. The following are suggested as 
guides to the teacher in determining the 
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time emphasis to be given a subject that 
constitutes a part of a course. 

1. The fundamental thing always to be 
borne in mind is that agriculture and home 
economics are in the school for the pupil. 
Too frequently in our enthusiasm for these 
subjects we teach and talk as if the child 
were there for the sake of the subject- 
matter only. When this fact is borne in 
mind our study material will be selected 
with reference to the capacities of our 
pupils. It is relatively an easy matter to 
lead the pupil beyond his depth in the more 
technical phases of certain topics in agri- 
culture and home-making. Especially is 
this apt to be true when the teaching is 
organized entirely on the logical basis. Of 
necessity, what it is wise to undertake will 
always remain more or less a matter of 
opinion. However the differences that will 
develop will not show the range brought 
out in the illustrations. 

2. A second criterion is the local impor- 
tance of the subject of study. This may 
mean either its actual or potential impor- 
tance. To understand its actual importance 
one must be thoroughly familiar with the 
farm and home conditions of the community 
in which he is teaching. The teacher of 
algebra or geometry may attain a fair de- 
gree of success in his teaching, and remain 
ignorant of the means by which the people 
of the community earn their livelihood. 
Not so with the teacher of vocational work. 
If he attempts to pursue a similar course 
he is doomed to failure. Agriculture and 
home economics in our schools should mean 
farming and home-making. They will not 
unless they are closely related to the farms 
and the homes of the community. The 
potential importance or possibility of a 
particular activity may sometimes justify 
the devoting of more time to it than its 
actual importance would warrant. Before 
concluding that this is the proper procedure 
the teacher should learn from the expe- 
rience of those who are on the farms and 
in the homes, their opinion of the wisdom 
of his proposed plans. Farmers and home- 
makers are not entirely ignorant of the 
needs and possibilities of their vocations. 

3. Since the pupils may not always live 
in the community in which they attend 
school their instruction should have a 
broader outlook than the community. The 
state and national importance of this sub- 
ject should be taken into consideration, but 
their weight should be relatively small com- 
pared with that of local importance. Too 
much time is spent on the study of such 
topics as cotton and rice in the work in 
agriculture in our northern states. 

4. The status of knowledge with ref- 
erence to many subjects both in agriculture 
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and home economics is such that it is a 
limiting factor in determining the amount 
of time that it is wise to devote to these 
topics. In general it is not wise to attempt 
to take high school pupils through a mass 
of conflicting experimental data on any 
topic. It is much better simply to teach 
the practices that are followed on the best 
farms or in the best homes. In such cases 
the pupil should definitely understand that 
he is learning practices and not facts that 
have been established by experimental evi- 
dence. He should not be left with a mind 
closed to the results of later study. 

5. In all probability our elementary and 
high schools will never have elaborate 
laboratory equipment for the work in agri- 
culture and home economics. This will 
place a limit on the length of time that 
may profitably be devoted to certain topics 
that can not be dealt with in a concrete 
fashion without considerable apparatus. 
When the study has to be based entirely on 
books and bulletins, we should: reduce the 
amount of consideration that is given to 
the topic. Such study is likely to be a study 
about agriculture rather than a study of 
agriculture. 

6. A further guide is the value of the 
subject as a means of establishing funda- 
mentals. The study of corn may well be 
prolonged in some communities beyond 
what its economic importance would war- 
rant. This may properly be done because its 
size makes it possible to use it for the teach- 
ing of certain lessons that could not be so 
well taught from smaller members of the 
grass family. 

7. Naturally the time at which the topic 
comes in the course will make some dif- 
ference, e. g., in the study of cereals. The 
one that comes first may well receive more 
consideration than those studied later since 
much may be taught regarding the others 
through comparison. 

8. In connection with the study that was 
made showing the wide variation of time 
devoted to the study of corn and horses an 
analysis was also made of the preparation 
of the teachers who were handling these 
subjects. It was found that in the majority 
of cases the most important factor in de- 
termining the time emphasis given topics 
was the preparation of the instructor. It 
is quite possible that this factor should be 
recognized. No doubt the young teacher 
will teach with more enthusiasm and spirit 
a subject with which he is thoroughly 
familiar, but great care needs to be ob- 
served or he may go far wide of the needs 
of his students and the community in which 
he is working. ; 

Since the relative importance of these 
principles is a matter of judgment, it is not 
to be expected that there will be perfect 
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agreement with reference to the length of 
time to be devoted to the topics of a course 
in a given community. However, when 
recognition is given to the fact that the first 
two principles are in general the most im- 
portant no great difficulty is experienced. 
Tests that have been made under these con- 
ditions show that the range is much less 
than in the illustrations used. 

To apply these principles two things are 
demanded of the teacher: 1. He must make 
a careful study of local conditions, in the 
school, on the farms, and in the homes in 
order that he may have a basis for applica- 
tion of the principles. 2. The work for the 
entire year should be roughly blocked out 
before any of it is entered upon. 

The logical organization of subject-mat- 
ter was so generally accepted for the sci- 
ences that when agriculture and home eco- 
nomics began to take their place in the work 
of the school a similar organization was 
accepted for them. During the past few 
years the home project has been a means of 
bringing some change especially in the case 
of agriculture. More recently the selection 
and organization of the subject-matter on 
the basis of seasonal sequence rather than 
on a logical basis has received some atten- 
tion. 

By this plan a topic such as corn would 
not constitute a teaching unit to be com- 
pletely worked out by the pupil at a given 
time. Rather it would be broken up into 
two or three units that would be studied at 
different times during the year’s work. In- 
stead of beginning with the history of the 
corn plant, its botany and statistics regard- 
ing its importance as a crop, the class would 
begin with such field laboratory and text 
studies as were appropriate to the season. 
This might properly include a field study 
of stand, selection and care of seed, har- 
vesting and storage of the crop. Later in 
the year when material for field study is 
not available, laboratory work on types and 
corn judging might be done. Again in ad- 
vance of the planting season work would 
be done on the testing of the seed. Prep- 
aration of seed bed and tillage would also 
receive consideration. 

When the work in agriculture and home 
economics is handled in this manner certain 
advantages are gained. 

1. It makes available an abundant supply 
of material for study purposes. This is an 
important factor because there is grave dan- 
ger that we may make our work in agri- 
culture and home economics too bookish. 
Too many teachers are now conducting the 
work in these subjects so that they are as 
far removed from the. daily lives of the 
pupils as the most abstract subject to be 
found in the curriculum. 

2. This organization makes it possible to 
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anticipate and modify agricultural practices 
in the community to a much greater extent 
than is probable if the subject-matter is or- 
ganized on the logical basis. Concrete evi- 
dence of this result may be found in abun- 
dance in communities where the seasonal 
sequence is observed. ; 

3. Directly related to the preceding ad- 
vantage is the fact that this organization 
gives the pupil an easy opportunity for ap- 
plication of what he has learned. The ad- 
vantage of this as a means of clarifying 
and fixing the pupil’s knowledge needs no 
elaboration. 

4 It is peculiarly characteristic of a 
farming community that its life and interest 
are dominated by varying interests at dif- 
ferent periods of the year. Seasonal se- 
quence when observed in the teaching of 
the vocational subjects makes it possible 
for the school to have the community in- 
terest to reinforce its teaching. 

Obviously there are some disadvantages 
to the organization of the teaching on this 
basis. They are however more fancied 
than real. The first objection usually 
raised is that the pupil does not get a log- 
ical view of his subject. It should be borne 
in mind when this statement is made that 
what may appeal to the teacher, who is 
familiar with the whole field of knowledge 


covered by the subject as being logical, does / 


not necessarily appeal to the learner as pos- 
sessing logic. The logical organization that 
appeals so strongly to the teacher may well 
be left to come as the result of the survey 
that comes after the study based on seasonal 
sequence has been made. 

It must be acknowledged that there will 
be some competition for first consideration 
at certain seasons of the year. The solu- 
tion is not especially difficult as the topics 
of primary importance should receive first 
consideration. 

Neither the determination of the time em- 
phasis to be given topics in a course or the 
organization of subject-matter on a sea- 
sonal sequence basis is advocated as a means 
of reducing the demands on the teacher. 
To slavishly follow the text would be much 
easier in both cases. They are recom- 
mended as a means of increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of our teaching of agriculture 
and home economics both in the elementary 
and high school. They demand thoughtful 
planning of the year’s work on the part of 
every teacher after he has made a careful 
study of local conditions. If the teaching 
of agriculture and home economics in our 
schools is to be put on a more effective 
basis, we as teachers must have the indus- 
try to make adequate plans for their work 
and the courage to change the plans when 
the occasion demands. 
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SCAFFOLDING. 
BY JOHN HENDERSON. 


— hours ago I was lecturing to a handful 

of youth not yet of military age, who 
have set themselves to tackle a subject con- 
sidered difficult for men ten years their senor. 
And when I came away from the lecture-room 
and out into the murky street, and walked 
under some scaffolding in front of a new white 
building lately begun, an idea troubled my 
mind and vanished, only to return a moment 
later, clear and strong, and vanish again. 
But the sensation of troubling has remained, 
and must needs remain until some attempt 
has been made to recapture the idea and 
express it; and, as others may be interested 
in the introspective process, I make the 
attempt on paper. 

The only thing I feel sure about is that my 
thought was directed to economy of effort. 
Exactly why such an environment should send 
one’s thoughts flying in that particular direc- 
tion I do not know, unless it be that scaffolding 
is itself an economy of effort. There is econ- 
omy in the building of it, nothing being used 
that is not necessary (and therein lies the 
beauty of scaffolding, as Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. William Wildman, 
and other artists have proved), and there is a 
vast economy in the service it renders to the 
half-hidden structure climbing slowly behind 
it. That may be the nexus, but I am not quite 
sure that it is, because the idea that came to 
me brought with it no mental impression of 
scaffolding or other structural work, but 
rather a vision of sunlight and distant blue 
hills, such as one gets sometimes after rain. 
Everything was so clear to me in the momen- 
tary flash that it seemed impossible there could 
be any difficulty in passing my thought on to 
others. But, now that I attempt to write it 
down, I find there is considerable difficulty, 
and, what is worse, the idea itself seems to 
have no newness about it. And yet as it 
came to me it was quite new. Also it was 
helpful. 

Not unnaturally one tries first of all to 
appraise economy of effort in connection with 
lecturing to youngsters ten years before the 
normal time. It is, to some small degree, a 
matter of making men of them before they 
have ceased to be boys, but, at such a crisis as 
we have now reached, the slight forcing may 
be justifiable. They will be wanted in a few 
years for senior work, and it is just as well they 
should be prepared, as far as possible,to tackle 
it. Moreover, the question arises whether, 
as a nation, we do not place too little on the 
shoulders of youth and leave too much to be 
borne by age; we are inclined to overload 
experience and give swift-moving ambition 
too light a burden to bear. 

But that is not the main thing. What 
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occupies every mind to-day is that this / him, and that highest is beyond the reverent 


country of ours, this country we love in our 
typical fashion, whole-heartedly but almost 
with faces of shame (for every day one hears 
the remark, “Well, we do make a mess of 
things’’) this land that gives us home and 
freedom and love, is at war with a people 
whose ideal we believe to be wilfully eh ne 
if we are to save our country there are sacrifices 
to be made. All that is quite clear and com- 
monplace. One of the sacrifices is that we 
must economize, which is a thing most people 
hate to have to do. Still, it has got to be 
done and will be done, and that’s all there is 
to say about it, except for the manner of doing 
it. 

Here, of course, comes the rub, and here 
also comes the idea, the vision under the 
scaffolding, the glimpse of sunlight and distant 
blue hills in a place many miles from the hills 
and suffused in rain. We can save pennies 
and shillings and Treasury notes, and we can 
further save the tokens of the power of wealth 
by resisting the temptations to buy what can 
be done without until after the War. But is 
this all? In one sense it may be all that is 
necessary, but it is leaving the problem on a 
basis of materialism, and placing before our- 
selves a considerable struggle with material 
temptations. Surely the first thing is to 
ascertain the basis of idealism, if only for the 
selfish purpose (in the highest sense) of avoid- 
ing the struggle with material temptations. 
In itself, this would be an economy of effort. 

Now, what one man does or does not in 
such a connection as this may matter little or 
nothing to the State, but only to the man 
himself. It is arguable that his personal effort, 
however great, counts for so little in the 
multitide of efforts, that if he make none the 
State will not be appreciably affected. But 
the man himself will be affected; and if, in- 
stead of there being not one man but a million 
men, or two million men, who will not consider 
the thing that matters to the individual, then 
the State itself begins to suffer. For the 
aggregate of many insignificant efforts is 
mighty. 

Yet this is hardly the argument one would 
care to put before that handful of boys com- 
pelled by force of circumstances rapidly to 
become men. There is a danger that some 
might elect to economize effort now in order 
to make stronger effort in the future; in other 
words, defer working until after the War is 
finished. And that is by no means what is 
wanted. Rather one would urge that the 
slackness even of one man does matter to the 
State, if only for the reason that the potential 
effort of that one man may be susceptible 
of greater development than is possible with 
a thousand others; and one would say further 
that, to what degree soever a man’s effort 
matters to the State, it yet matters more to 
the man himself, for unless he uses his virtue 
fully he is untrue to the highest that is in 





daring of man to name. 

But what do we mean by effort and the 
economy of effort? I suggest that we ought 
to regard effort as a virtue or strength which 
the individual is allowed to possess, and which 
is made living by the fire of belief in some God- 
like purpose; and economy I take to be the 
setting of one’s house in order, the house, 
for our present purpose, being the material 
husk of things, controllable, and to be con- 
trolled, by the living virtue of the ideal or 
spiritual. This isa long and difficult sentence, 
gu the two definitions give us the clue to eco- 
nomy of effort, simply (although perhaps the 
phrase is incomplete) the fusing of energy with 
order. 

What it comes to, then, is this: not merely a 
matter of pennies, shillings, and Treasury 
notes, but a definite and constructive endeavor 
first to realize the living virtue that is in us, 
and next to set it in order so that we may 
realize the highest possible of individual effort 
and, by its employment, serve our country— 
serve our day and generation and the genera- 
tions yetunborn. Itisa discipline such as that 
which obtains in the Navy and Army; it is an 
organization such as the country has applied 
to the output of munitions and other affairs; 
it is an assembling of forces which can move 
the world, a practice of the faith which re- 
moves mountains. Self-denying ordinances 
may be good enough in their way, but a self- 
denying ordinance is at best no more than a 
negation, a sweeping away, to be followed, if 
the preliminary is to have value, by a positive 
construction. It is not enough to do without, 
and hand the proceeds of doing without to the 
State. Economy of effort means doing more 
than before, constructing more, even making 
more money—if that is to be the ultimate 
test of the power to produce—always with the 
proviso that mankind at large may benefit. 
Social instinct directed by a little consideration 
among the unknown leaders of social instinct 
will warn us when we are spending unduly on 
the vanities of the flesh—food and drink, 
clothing, houses, and so on; and social instinct, 
the unexplainable dictum of many individual 
consciences, will approve when the proper 
balance is maintained. It is excess that is 
harmful, not only the excess which is vice, 
but the excess which is parsimony. Is it a 
question of proportionate values, or, as some 
might prefer to say, of sensitive appreciation 
of the beautiful. And this is a legitimate 
flight in the attempt to realize the idealistic 
aspect of economy, for where there is perfect 
beauty there cannot be waste. Too much 
flavoring spoils the finest dish, too much 
paint the finest picture. We might even re- 
member with benefit “Be not righteous over 
much,” a precept which Germany seems to 
have forgotten in the endeavor to bring 
God into the human harness of organization. 
It is good to keep a sanctuary in which to pray. 
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But the ultimate practical test to which our 
idealism must submit is, after all, the test of 
service, not perhaps at once, although im- 
mediate test is not unlikely, but before the 
result of our constructive economy is fully 
realized. Once there was a man whose three 
sons went away to do battle for their country. 
The father remained at home, working in his 
usual. slow way about the small farm which 
had supported him for many years. Then 
came news of the death of his eldest son, and 
the old man pondered long and idly upon the 
inscrutable ways of Providence. Not long 
after came word that his second son was 
killed; whereupon the old man gave up pon- 
dering, bought himself some new, strong 
clothes, ate a good dinner, and began the 
work of reclaiming a piece of waste-land. 
His neighbors derided him, urging that it was 
absurd to work in such a way, for the land 
would be useless, the worker would wear 
himself out, and, moreover, would consume 
much food and wear out much clothing which 
was of value to the State. But the old man 
persisted in his way, saying always, “It will 
serve; it will serve.” And when his youngest 
son came back, and married a wife, and 
bethought him to enlarge his outlook, the old 
man gave him the piece of reclaimed land and 
pointed with pride to a grove of young oaks, 
which were to screen against the north-east 
wind. “It will serve,’’ said the old man, 
before he died; and the truth of his words was 
proved in the next century, when the reclaimer 
of waste land and planter of trees was all but 
forgotten.—Educational Times. 





NATURE STUDY AND PROBLEMS 
OF LIFE. 





PROF, A. S. HARTLINE. 





WHEN Jesus, the Master Teacher, in his 
efforts to set clearly before his learners 
his mission as a taecher of life, uttered the 
parable likening the Teacher-Pupil relation- 
ship to that of shepherd and sheep and 
found himself obliged to explain and make 
a personal application, he said in the course 
of the explanation, “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” 

When the grand motive of our teaching 
of Nature is to lead the boys and girls to 
a knowledge and love of Nature, and 
through this to a knowledge and love of 
Nature’s God, we frequently look over the 
ground covered, examine the methods and 
results, reflect on the experiences met on 
the way, study the rate of speed, take a 
look ahead. And when we get to the high 
places we look for the degree of fulfillment 
of the promise that His coming should be 
for us “more abundant life.” 

And what an inspiring spectacle this is! 


NATURE STUDY AND LIFE PROBLEMS. 
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You need only remember that life is a con- 
tinous adjustment to an ever-changing en- 
vironment, and briefly compare knowledge 
of, and adjustment to, environment by pre- 
ceding generations with those of the pres- 
ent, to realize how amazingly the great 
promise has been and is being fulfilled. 
Then we take up our share of the glorious 
work with new fire, with new zeal. 

Only yesterday our own Wright Brothers 
astonished and delighted us by the accom- 
plishment of human flight—the dream of 
generations; the evidence of knowledge of, 
and power over, things, forces, relations, in 
our surroundings—matter and space; wished 
for since the first man saw the first flight of 
the first bird; laboriously worked at since 
the crude efforts of the Montgolfiers hinted 
at the possibility of success by some one 
willing to study nature, to work, to dare. 

This generation saw the changes in our 
environment that came about and are still 
coming because of the coming of the elec- 
tric light, the bicycle, the trolley-car, the 
automobile, wireless telegraphy; and we 
rapidly and delightfully adjusted ourselves 
to these changes, We saw the building and 
joyfully celebrated as an engineering mar- 
vel the completion of the Brooklyn Bridge; 
the greater bridges since built are too much 
among the commonplaces for us to cele- 
brate since we can so occupy ourselves with 
the more unexpected, more daring engi- 
neering feat—the Hudson River Tubes— 
chiefly because of their newness and their 
powerful appeal to the imagination. 

Here is call for readjustments, on earth, 
under earth, under water, high in air. 

This generation, as school boys and girls, 
predicted the preservation of the eloquence 
of Gladstone, so far as the human voice 
expresses it, the “canning” of the best 
songs of our sweetest singers, the recording 
of the musical triumphs of the greatest, 
sweetest human voices, and of the most in- 
genious instruments for mimicking it. And 
now we see and hear ourselves proclaimed 
true prophets by the wonderful reproduc- 
tions of the Edison products in this line, 
the Victrola, and the like of it. 

Our greatest concern of course is with 
our human relation—our environment in 
humanity—in short, with our neighbors. 
But all the others minister directly to these. 
The study of these, the wrestle with them, 
the improvement of them, are for the sake 
of improving the human relationship. Our 
human relations then must be very different 
because of this new knowledge of, delight 
in, struggle with, and power to change, sur- 
roundings in other respects. Here then 
in the need of continuous readjustments, 
because of increased power coming from 
increased knowledge, lie the “life prob- 
lems” referred to in the topic assigned. 
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Reflecting on these things and many 
others like them, and remembering that all 
these are the products of Christian civiliza- 
tion, who will not say, in the face of such 
facts, that because He came and lived and 
taught men how to live, that we know life 
better, love it more, and have it “more 
abundantly”? We know our environment 
better, we have greater power over it, we 
get more out of it, we can adjust ourselves 
better to it, change it, change ourselves, 
and get into the new more easily. - 

Tho Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With rapine, shrieked against His creed, 
We still more than ever trust 

God is love indeed, 

And love creation’s final law, 


because He successfully taught this to the 
human race. 

For those of us who are not quite satis- 
fied that this phase of instruction ought to 
be incorporated into the school scheme, 
who have been holding off to await devel- 
opments, who, because of the great bur- 
dens already loaded upon the schools (and 
this means mostly the teachers, because, 
after all, in the final analysis, the teacher 
carries the burdens of the school) are a 
trifle resentful, possibly resisting, it might 
be well to recall a bit of quite recent school 
history. 

Have you thought that precisely this 
same call for Nature Study by the schools 
was made before any one of the calls came 
when we, this generation of teachers, 
started on our career? The schools were 
so much under the dominance of the word- 
studies that the very names are the record 
of the state of affairs. What is the word 
Physiology, literally translated, but Nature 
Study—Physis, Nature; logos, a word, a 
discourse, a study, i. e., a Nature Study? 
And the history of the narrowing of the 
meaning till we, as now, make it stand for 
the study of the Human Body, often a 
jumble of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
and the like—often still much about it to 
suggest the omnibus—is a part of the his- 
tory of the school’s response to the call; 
and we are getting a repetition of the call, 
and now it is Nature Study and in English 
instead of Greek; maybe in the hope that it 
will not be misunderstood. The history of 
the school’s dealings with the subjects 
named Natural Philosophy, Physics and 
Natural History is similar. 

The magnificent response of the school 

magnificent notwithstanding the history 
“half revealed and half concealed” in these 
names), the grand results of that response 
were only hinted at in the paragraphs just 
read. 

And just as we thought things were fairly 
settled, on a fair basis for progress along 
established lines, comes this new, loud ap- 
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peal for place in our crowded curriculum 
of a body of knowledge, some brand new, 
some very old but in new relations, seen 


from new viewpoints and called Nature . 


Study! 

And we teachers stop for a while to ask 
ourselves and others who will hear us some 
questions: 

What is Nature? What shall Nature 
Study comprise? Cui bono? Why? Isn’t 
all study Nature Study? 

Isn’t this demand a reflection on our 
methods of study and teaching? Isn’t it a 
return to, and extension of, a modification 
of, object teaching? 

Is it a hint that our teaching is too book- 
ish? Is it a protest against our pigeon- 
holing of subjects? Is it a protest against 
formalism, machinery? 

Why can some enthusiasts periodically 
stir up things and make us wonder why we 
don’t add something or other to our school 
curriculum ? 

And dear old John Burroughs, strong, 
gentle lover of Nature, successful “ Hunter 
of the Beautiful,” takes up magazine cud- 
gels and makes us understand that love of 
nature and its joys do not come by formal 
school methods; that true Nature Study 
grows out of love of Nature; and now we 
are at the place where we began; we have 
gone just as far as the kitten chasing its 
tail, almost content to believe that Nature 
Study is like poetry and the Nature Student 
like the poet—born, not made. 

Bailey says: “In every person there is a 
latent desire to know something of the en- 
closing world. The desire is usually ironed 
out in the intellectual laundering processes.” 

Meantime the appeal rings in our ears, 
and we begin to “get busy”—do some- 
thing. It does not take long thinking to 
come up to the idea that in our work it is 
a mistake to become settled, to have a nicely 
settled curriculum, and a well settled order 
of procedure. In some chemical operations 
it is easy to see the need of some settling 
and settled condition of things. 
is no such chemistry. Here conditions are 
constantly changing. Things are in a con- 
tinuous flux. The very existence of life 
depends on this. And we are dealing with 
life and life-relations. And our school 
must correspond and be itself a living, 
changing, growing organism. 

It is a stream, ever moving onward, al- 
ways becoming greater; with some deeps— 
silent places—where motion, change, flow, 
is so quietly great as to be imperceptible; 
but for the most part, rippling, rolling, 
dancing merrily forward, in clearly defined 
flow places, and the stagnation of settled 
things nowhere, excepting in the dying 
pools abandoned at the side. 

He who reminds us then that school life 


But life 
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is too full, too complex with subjects; that 
we need to go back to the simple school 
life; that we must press harder on the three 
R’s and concern ourselves less with frills 
and fads—he needs to be reminded that 
Life is more complex and daily becoming 
more so. The demand for nicer adjust- 
ments, more quickly and easily made is be- 
coming heavier daily, almost hourly. 

If education is a leading out of powers, 
inherited and acquired, if school life is a 
preparation for life beyond, then it too 
must become more complex as we proceed, 
and the increase in complexity must be in 
the development order—simple at the out- 
set, the kind of simplicity in relations that 
characterized racial beginnings, and swiftly 
leading into the complexity of present life- 
relations, always corresponding with Life’s 
processes. 

But let us not forget, that the promptly 
made objection that the curriculum is al- 
ready too full needs respectful, ample con- 
sideration. At last we are face to face 
with the material called for by our topic— 
“ How?” 

In the first place, if the material we are 
now organizing under the term Nature 
Study, is to make for our school work the 
point of departure, if it is to determine the 
approach to, and the handling of, the body 
of knowledge used for ‘school purposes, 
then it dare not be a new subject added to 
an already overcrowded curriculum. It 
will be the base of operations and supply of 
material; it will be the mainspring of 
action ; it will be the source from which will 
spring activities in other lines, as is the 
case in all well-adjusted, well-attuned lives 
beyond the school. 

This is a diametrically opposite point of 
view from that which now determines the 
organization and conduct of our schools. 
It will make the schools look as different as 
the elephant looked from the six different 
viewpoints of the six blind men of Hin- 
dustan, according to Saxe’s poem. It will 
make them seem revolutionized. Let us 
make it an evolution, remembering that 
evolution isn’t always slow. 

But, because it is an opposite point of 
view, much of such work as we are doing 
this morning needs to be done. And when 
we teachers have come to something like 
agreement on fundamentals, common view- 
points, we must proceed likewise with other 
factors concerned—the patrons and officials. 
Points of view are not easily changed. It 
will be a long process—no doubt an evolu- 
tion. I often fear, a long one. 

Most excellent material for discussion 
and propaganda has been worked out by 
Fiske, Shaler, Hodge, Bailey and others. 
(See Pedagogical Seminary, Vols. 6 and 
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7, Nature Study and Life, Outlook to 
Nature.) 

Second, we must be brave enough to 
work out schemes to realize our ideals, 
even at the risk of making mistakes which 
we must rectify; of taking positions from 
which we must recede. Enough have been 
made in working out our system of school- 
ing proceeding from the university down; 
after working out this and finding it un- 
satisfactory, we cannot hope to reverse, and 
develop a school system characterized by 
progress from the public school adapted to 
the life of the community, proceeding from 
and with the activities peculiar to the com- 
munity, up to the University, without mak- 
ing mistakes. 

Third, we will have earnest opposition. 
Men do pot spend their lives developing a 
system without becoming attached to it. 
The public has seen its schools only from 
this point of view. This kind of public 
school has a warm place in the heart of the 
public. A marked change of method and 
material will mean disturbance that will be 
keenly resented here. We ourselves are 
products of the public schools. Let us pro- 
ceed reverently. 


_— 
——— 
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\ \ THEN agriculture and home economics 

appeared in the curricula of our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools new instruc- 
tional problems were raised. Those charged 
with the responsibility of administering and 
teaching these subjects naturally looked, 
for assistance in solving these problems, to 
those subjects that were already an ac- 
cepted part of the work of the school. 
Since agriculture and home economics are 
commonly designated as applied sciences, 
it was only fair to suppose that a large 
measure of assistance would come from the 
sciences as they were well established. The 
expectation was not a vain one. Much 
help has come from this source and un- 
doubtedly the future will see further con- 
tributions. But in spite of the valuable 
lessons that have been gained from the ex- 
perience of years of science instruction, 
the tendency to use the same or similar 
methods to those employed in teaching 
high school agriculture. 

Several of the factors that have con- 
tributed to this status of science work are 
worthy of notice because teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics are in danger 
of repeating the errors made in science in- 
struction. 

1. One of the important factors in deter- 
mihing what is taught and how it is taught 
in any given subject is the text-book that is 
used. Very naturally the first texts that 
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appeared in our science subjects came from 
college and university men because they 
were best qualified, as far as knowledge of 
subject-matter was concerned, to under- 
take such a task. The unfortunate aspect 
was that these authors were for the most 
part interested only in their subjects. They 
knew little or nothing about the abilities, 
interests and experiences of the youth who 
would use the books. As a result the texts 
were poorly adapted to the beginning stu- 
dent. They were organized entirely on the 
logical basis with little or no consideration 
to the possibilities of a pedagogical organi- 
zation of the subject-matter. It is for- 
tunate for the sciences that, with the in- 
creased scholarship of teachers of high- 
school sciences, they are writing books for 
use with secondary school pupils. To-day 
our texts in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics are almost exclusively the work of 
teachers in higher institutions of learning 
who are primarily interested in the logical 
organization of technical information. 

2. A second factor that contributed to 
the development of an unsatisfactory type 
of science teaching is at work at the pres- 
ent time in connection with the develop- 
ment of the work in agriculture and home 
economics, This is the syllabus or course 
of study that is coming from the same 
source as the texts and with quite similar 
results, 

3. The third factor that needs to be con- 
sidered when the present status of science 
teaching is under consideration is the in- 
adequacy of the preparation that science 
teachers have received. As college students 
they were prepared for, and received, quite 
a different type of instruction from that 
which is adapted to the needs of elementary 
and secondary school pupils. For the most 
part they have received instruction at the 
hands of specialists who have believed that 
all that is necessary or desirable for the 
teacher is a knowledge of subject-matter. 
As a result the young teachers have gone 
out with little warning against the use of 
the same subject-matter and methods as 
were used with them as college students. 
It is the exceptional teacher of science that 
has not attempted to teach high-school stu- 
dents as he was taught, and quite commonly 
he fails to discover his mistake and retains 
the college methods until his teaching 
career ends. Most of our teaching of agri- 
culture and home economics, both in grades 
and high schools, is, so far as methods and 
to a considerable extent so far as material 
is concerned, on a college basis. 

The project method of instruction that 
is now being developed will undoubtedly 
be one of the means of improving the 
teaching of these two vocational subjects. 
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It is perhaps not necessary to define a 
project for this group, but since the term 
has come to be used rather loosely it seems 
desirable to use it in rather a definite sense 
for the purposes of this discussion: The 
statement of its characteristics as formu- 
lated by Professor Snedden will serve this 
purpose. 1. The learner himself clearly 
conceives the practical end or outcome to 
be attained and it is expected that the out- 
come is full of interest to him, luring him 
on, as a definite goal to be won. 2. The 
undertaking is of such nature that the 
learner, in achieving his desired ends, nec- 
essarily applies much of his previous knowl- 
edge and experience perhaps heretofore not 
consciously held as usable in this way (e. 
g., art, science, special tool skill)—and 
probably would have to acquire also some 
new knowledge and skill. 3. The standards 
of achievements are clearly objective—so 
much so that the learner and his fellows 
could, in large part, render valuable de- 
cisions as to the worth in an amateur or 
commercial sense of the product. 4. The 
undertaking possesses a certain unity. 

A valuable lesson for the teacher may be 
drawn from a comparison of the steps in 
the project with Doctor Dewey’s analysis 
of the thought process. The steps involved 
in thinking are: 1. The feeling of a dif- 
ficulty. 2. Examination of the situation that 
has given use to the feeling of difficulty. 3. 
The arising of suggested solutions. 4 
Testing of these solutions. The similarity 
is so pronounced that it is worth while to 
compare the four steps in the movement of 
thought with the four characteristics of the 
project. 

Each calls for the recognition on the part 
of the learner of a definite problem or prob- 
lems which in the thinking process is the 
“ felt difficulty,” and in the project is com- 
monly designated as the problem. In the 
recognition of the definite purpose on the 
part of the learner lies the greatest strength 
of the project method of instruction. The 
pupil has a realization of its significance 
brought home to him in a way that it rarely 
if ever comes so long as he feels that it is 
the problem of the teacher or of the text 
with which he is dealing. 

A consideration of the importance of 
“set” or attitude on the learning process 
at once reveals the significance of the 
pupil’s recognizing the problem as belong- 
ing to him. The “set” of any individual 
is an important factor in determining the 
readiness with which responses to a sit- 
uation-learning are acquired. Furthermore 
an important factor in determining “ set” 
on the part of the pupil is the recognition 
of the purpose or end to be attained as his 
own. Asa result, other things being equal, 
the project method means economy of 
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learning, since the pupil recognizes the dif- 
ficulty presented as his and not as the 
teacher’s. The formal organization of 
subject-matter found in the texts on agri- 
culture makes it difficult if not impossible 
to make the pupil feel that the problems 
presented are his difficulties, and as a re- 
sult the expenditure of energy in the proc- 
ess of acquisition, both by teacher and pupil, 
is much greater than it should be for the 
results that are accomplished. 

When an attempt is made to compare the 
second step of the thought process, the ex- 
amination of the situation, with the second 
characteristic of the project—the use of 
previously acquired knowledge—the dif- 
ficulty is greater. This is due to the fact 
that this characteristic of the project really 
covers both the second and third steps in 
the thought process. But since in the every- 
day thinking these two steps are not dis- 
tinct and separate, they may very properly 
be combined for purposes of comparison 
with the second step of the project. When 
this is done the likeness is just as striking 
as in the previous case. In each case when 
the problem or difficulty is before the indi- 
vidual he studies the situation for elements 
which connect it with his past experience. 
The student working by the project method 
quite likely finds his own experience inade- 
quate to solve the questions raised, and 
therefore he goes for assistance to the ex- 
perience of others as it is recorded in the 
books and bulletins. He may also seek 
help in the laboratory, on the farms, and in 
the homes of the community. He goes, 
however, with a clearness and seriousness 
of purpose that rarely characterizes the 
study of the assigned lesson. This differ- 
ence is largely due to the fact that he feels 
the need of the experience of others. In 
both project and thinking the solutions that 
are offered must be tested to determine 
the adequacy. In the project the stand- 
ards are objective. This makes it readily 
possible for the learner to determine to a 
considerable extent the worth of his efforts. 
He does not find it necessary to lean con- 
stantly on teacher and text. The fact that 
he can in a measure gauge the value of his 
efforts and that his classmates are able to 
do likewise is a stimulus to him. 

There remains a fourth and final charac- 
teristic of the project—its unity. This char- 
acteristic is the very essence of purposive 
thought such as we have been considering. 

This comparison while brief and only 
sketched in the rough is adequate to show 
how completely the project method is in ac- 
cord with the movement of thought. There- 
fore its proper use is sound from the psy- 
chological point. 

A further analysis of vocational subjects, 
suggested by Snedden, will reveal another 
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fundamental strength of the project method 
of instruction. A vocational subject has 
three phases or aspects. They are the spe- 


- Cific, technical, and general vocational. An 


analysis of the information possessed by a 
vegetable gardener will show all of these 
phases. The specific is found in the things 
that the gardener must be able to do, e. g., 
prepare the seed bed, spray for insects and 
diseases, cultivate and harvest the crops. 
The technical is represented in elements 
from chemistry, botany, entomology, phys- 
ics and plant pathology. The general vo- 
cational phase is represented by material 
of little or no practical bearing, e. g., the 
history of the development of the cultivated 
plants, men who have been prominent in 
the development of the crops and the meth- 
ods of gardening in remote sections of the 
country. 

Briefly the specific phases of a vocation 
may be characterized as the “how.” This 
is the minimum equipment of the worker. 
The technical is the “why”; the element 
that makes an intelligent worker. In the 
general vocational aspect is found the in- 
formational. It is not essential but it may 
add to the interest of the worker in his un- 
dertaking. 

The formal organization of our texts in 
vocational subjects is copied after science 
books 2nd almost invariably a subject is 
introduced by the general vocational as- 
pects represented by such topics as history, 
origin, economic importance. The tech- 
nical phase is second as is indicated by such 
topics as the botany of the plant, or the 
chemistry of the subject under considera- 
tion. As a last resort the author is forced 
to deal with the specific phase—the one that 
is absolutely essential to the success of the 
undertaking. 

The project method has taught us that 
there is a decided advantage from the 
standpoint of the beginner in reversing the 
order of consideration, The “how” is the 
basis on which the pupil is interested in the 
“what” and from there he may go to the 
more general phases of his subject. A 
wider use of this order of development in 
our teaching of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, regardless of whether or not the 
project method is used, would greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness of the teaching. 

This discussion of the project method of 
study thus far has been largely theoretical. 
It is fundamental for the teacher to under- 
stand the educational bearings of this 
method. This phase, however, should not 
be considered to the exclusion of certain 
practical questions that teachers and ad- 
ministrators must constantly meet. 

One of the first questions that arise is, 
What is the place that the project method 
should occupy in the teaching of agricul- 
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ture and home economics? In Massachu- 
setts the project method is used in agricul- 
ture to the exclusion of subject study. In 


other states no use whatever is made of it, _ 


but the work is entirely on the basis of 
subject study. Any statement regarding its 
place can at the present time be only an 
expression of opinion, but the writer be- 
lieves that the elementary and junior high- 
school period are preeminently adapted to 
this method of instruction. It would not, 
of course, be dropped out abruptly at the 
end of the junior high-school period, but 
its relation to the study by means of the 
subject method would be gradually ad- 
justed. 

If durng this portion of the school life 
of the child we had made adequate provi- 
sion for instruction in agriculture and home 
economics by the project method, there 
would have been no occasion for the de- 
velopment of an agency outside of the 
school to conduct the work that is done 
under the name of boys’ and girls’ club 
work more or less independently of the 
school system. This work is properly a 
part of the school’s activities because: 

1. When properly conducted it has great 
educational value. The school is the agency 
which the public supports and to which it 
looks for the education of the young. 

2. Economy demands that this work 
should be done through the agency of the 
school organization. At the present mo- 
ment we are in danger in some sections of 
the country of having two systems of edu- 
cation developed in the same territory— 
one the ordinary school work and the other 
a system of boys’ and girls’ club work. 

3. This development would be unsound 
from an educational standpoint as well as 
unwarranted from the economic. Our pres- 
ent schools are too static, but we as teach- 
ers have been willing to sit by and see work 
that for the rural schools has in it the 
greatest possibilities for a wise combination 
of thinking and doing—elementary work 
in agriculture and home-making—taken out 
of the schools. 

4. The educational possibilities of this 
work are great and hence we should take 
steps to assure ourselves of its permanency. 
The free public school is an accepted insti- 
tution and when this work in agriculture 
and home economics is identified with it, its 
permanency is assured and there is no oc- 
casion for the development of a separate 
agency. 

When the project is accepted as a teach- 
ing instrument in either agriculture or 
home economics, it means that co-operation 
of school and home is essential to its best 
development. The instructor who is satis- 
fied to have the decision of what particular 





project a student is to undertake deter- 
mined without going to the pupil’s home 
for the purpose of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the home resources makes 
a serious mistake. He loses an opportunity 
to make the pupil realize his interest in the 
undertaking, and also for increasing the 
significance of the undertaking in the eyes 
of the parents. The fullness of understand- 
ing that may be established through these 
visits is extremely desirable. 

The project method of study unlike the 
study by means of topics does not begin 
with principles and laws. While this is a 
decided advantage it carries with it a dan- 
ger which resides in the fact that, all too 
frequently, the teacher does not take respon- 
sibility for seeing that ultimately the pupil 
comes to an understanding of the funda- 
mentals, although he may not be required 
to formulate them as laws. Such an under- 
standing is essential if the student is to be 
more than a mere collector of unrelated 
facts. When the person is carried through 
to the fundamental principles they come 
to him with a vividness that they lack under 
the usual methods of teaching. 

The project method of study is not of- 
fered as a solution of all the teaching prob- 
lems that are raised by the introduction of 
agriculture and home economics into the 
school system. It is suggested as a means 
of avoiding some of the pitfalls we have 
fallen into in our science instruction. 


— 


THE STATE LIBRARY AND SCHOOLS 
OF THE STATE. 








BY ANNA A. MACDONALD. 





HE topic has been interpeted to mean 

what the State Library taken in the 
broader sense to include all the departments 
housed in the State Library building, can do 
for the Schools of the State. It may be well 
to explore this building first and discover 
what is housed there and what help is to be 
had from it. 

First in importance is the State Library 
proper. Founded in the same year in which 
the colony became a state, for the use of 
the State government employees, it has 
made a steady growth until now there are 
over 175,000 volumes, well organized, and 
for the use of the people of the State, as 
well as for the employees. A literal inter- 
pretation is given to the name—the State 
Library. Many books to fill definite needs 
are circulated each year, and a great deal 
of reference work is done by correspond- 
ence. The policy of the library is to let 
no question go unanswered if the answer 
can be found, and many and varied are the 
questions received. One division which has 
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proven to be very fruitful in giving impor- 
tant aid is the large file of newspapers. 
For years, newspapers from each county 
have been filed, and many a time these 
papers have been consulted for old records 
of wills, sales of lands, borough ordinances, 
etc. 

Closely connected with the State Library 

roper is the Law Library. Many come to 
tbuee to use it and the books are also 
sent out on call. Twice the library visitor 
has been told by lawyers whom she has met 
in her work, that each had won a case 
through Reports of Decisions loaned him 
from this division. 

The Archives Department has accom- 
plished a very interesting work since its 
reorganization under the present State Li- 
brarian. Not only has the publication of 
the Pennsylvania Archives been system- 
atized and issued in a more easily used 
form, but all sorts of old records and manu- 
scripts have been gathered from attics and 
cellars wherever they could be found. 
These records are cleaned, treated so as to 
stop the fading of the ink, mounted in a ew | 
to preserve the paper, classified, catalogued, 
and filed in steel cases. They are thus not 
only preserved but their contents made 
available. (This work of caring for val- 
uable old State documents will be done for 
any county or borough.) An example of 
such work was the restoration of the first 
map of a town in the State. The map had 
been folded for years, the paper was very 
brittle, the folds worn through and mice 
had nibbled two corners of the folds. The 
result of the careful, painstaking treatment 
given it in this department was a strong 
map, clean, clear and restored—all but the 
parts the mice had coveted. 

The Legislative Reference Bureau is the 
Law Library in the making. While estab- 
lished primarily for aiding the legislative 
part of our government, it can be called 
upon by any one in the State, as can the 
other departments of the State Library. 
It can tell what laws have been up before 
or been passed, on any subject, by our own 
Legislature, and also the Legislatures of 
the other states; whether they have been 
approved by the governors and whether 
passed upon by the courts. Its work covers 
as wide a range as legislative action itself. 

The three museums—Biological, Histor- 
ical and Educational—come next. The first 
two do not touch the schools, excepting as 
their subjects are of interest and as the ex- 
pert knowledge of the staffs may be con- 
sulted. But the Educational Museum is 
all of use to the schools and tremendously 
interesting. It shows the varieties of work 
done in many schools of the State; as the 
teaching of history through the grades, or 
sewing, or manual training. It gives ex- 








amples of work from special schools, as 
the schools for the blind, feeble-minded, 
etc. Most interesting is the rug made by 
a boy of 14 at Elwyn who could neither 
learn to read nor write, and yet the rug is 
perfectly woven in bright colors, and of 
intricate design. And the best help of all 
for the schools from this Museum is the 
lantern slides—beautiful slides, covering a 
great variety of subjects, and to be had for 
a transportation fee of one dollar. (Some 
of you will be glad to hear that the State 
Printer has gotten the catalogue to the 
proof-reading stage.) There may be a 
class in school whose subject would not be 
touched upon by these slides, but it is doubt- 
ful. There are slides of birds, flowers, 
trees, geography, astronomy, agriculture, 
forestry, science, industries, art, history 
and literature—the latter not only of the 
authors but there are also slides illustrating 
special books. Think how much more in- 
terested a child would be in reading Dick- 
ens’s Christmas Carol, for instance, if he 
saw the illustration of it first. 

Closely connected with this department 
is the photostat—a magical machine before 
which a map, or record, or page of a book 
may be placed, and in four minutes a photo- 
graphed copy is turned out. Things too 
precious to be sent away from the Library 
are, in this way, photographed and circu- 
lated. 

And then there is the Free Library Com- 
mission, possibly more closely connected 
with the schools than any other of all the 
departments and bureaus mentioned. Al- 
though founded for the express purpose of 
aiding and directing the Public Library ad- 
vancement of the State, this Free Library 
Commission has tried to give the schools, 
just so far as it could, the same help the 
average public library would give to the 
schools coming within its radius of work. 
This includes reference help of all kinds, 
especially material on topics of debate and 
for themes, the loaning of special books to 
help the teacher, loaning of pictures, help- 
ing with suggestions for the purchase of 
books for the school libraries, and the 
placing of traveling libraries within reach 
of the school children for general reading. 
And indirectly the work with Normal 
Schools, and the course on the use of li- 
braries given at the Pennsylvania State 
College Summer School to stimulate the 
knowledge of and interest in children’s 
books, especially, and the founding and use 
of libraries. 

The Commission is glad to give any help 
to the schools, such as any public library 
would give, just so far as its resources al- 
low-; but it is not justified in diverting its 
funds and energy from the object for which 
it was primarily founded. When the trav- 
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eling libraries were first started there were 
three agencies already established which 
promised to make good traveling library 
stations. These were the granges, the 
small town Y. M. C. Association, and the 
schools. At the end of a ten-year trial, 
all of these agencies have practically been 
dropped because they did not make good 
public library stations. Each agency re- 
stricted the use of the books in some way— 
the grange is a secret association and peo- 
ple not members could not have access to 
the books freely; many of the Y. M. C. 
Associations were given up and besides it 
was found not always possible to make the 
books placed in them of easy access to peo- 
ple of all religions and both sexes; and the 
schools had several drawbacks. The im- 
pression invariably went out that the books 
were for children only; there was little op- 
portunity for the adults to select and draw 
their own books; the library could not be 
open the year round and the incentive 
needed to get the library always seemed to 
rest with the teacher, and not with the com- 
munity. The traveling library followed the 
teacher, and it did not stay in the commu- 
nity. The following figures will illustrate 
this last statement: In the ten years trav- 
eling libraries have gone into 276 schools 
of the State. Of that number, 167 had the 
library only one year; 73 had it only two 
years, etc. There was no building up of any 
ene library interest in the community. 

ow the object of the public library is to 
fill the general book needs of the commu- 
nity so far as it can; it must be for the use 
of all ages, all classes, all races. It should 
be located in a central place and be open 
often enough so that all the people, if they 
choose to do so, may have the opportunity 
to freely choose books for themselves, the 
year around. In the judgment of the Free 
Library Commission, the schools, as a 
whole, did not fulfill those conditions (a 
few did), and it is a mistake to try to force 
them to do what, in the nature of things, 
they cannot do. 

But this does not mean that the schools 
do not need books, other than their text- 
books, to carry on their work successfully. 
There is no measure of the power of the 
book in the education of the child, and the 
class room gives one opportunity for intro- 
ducing the child to the book. Every school, 
from a one-room rural school to a fine mod- 
ern city High School, needs absolutely, as 
a part of its equipment, books other than 
the text-books. 

You will have put before you this morn- 
ing, a vision of a modern High School Li- 
brary. So I shall not touch the city and 
large-town problem, but suppose I do try 
to put before you a vision of the library 
opportunities there should be for the towns 





too small to support more than one library, 
and for the rural districts. 

Each school, however small, should have 
at least a few reference books right at hand 
—a good dictionary, as good an encyclo- 
paedia as can be afforded, and the World’s 
Almanac, for instance. And the pupils 
should be taught to use them well—to form 
the habit of looking up any word or ref- 
erence they do not understand. Such a 
habit, once well established, will be a source 
of education in itself so long as that child 
shall live. Besides this little nucelus of 
reference books, there should be books the 
teacher needs for occasional reference and 
supplementary reading. These vary with 
the teacher—and there is one of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in each school pur- 
chasing from its very small appropriation, 
books subject to change with the changing 
of teachers. Then they should have ac- 
cessible, either in the class room or in a 
nearby public library, books for general 
reading which the children should be en- 
couraged, by every means on the part of 
both teacher and librarian, to use of their 
own accord, A habit of reading for pleas- 
ure, of turning to books voluntarily for 
recreation, and, coupled with this habit, a 
taste for the good in literature. Do you 
see what a store-house of learning and 
culture has been opened to that child? His 
school days might be cut short then and 
there and he would reach middle life a well- 
educated man. But note—he must do this 
voluntarily. If forced against his will to 
read books he does not like, he will acquire 
a distaste for reading instead of a liking 
for it, and, if this reading is connected only 
with his school life, the chances are that 
unless he has a very strong natural taste 
for it he will drop it when he stops school 
and thus close the other open door of 
learning—that of the public library when 
he needs it most, i. e., when the school 
doors close behind him. But if the teacher 
and the librarian working together have 
each gotten the right hold on the child, he 
will go on reading under the supervision 
of the librarian, as his habit has been 
formed. And when the school days end 
and with them the direct influence of the 
teacher, the child is not left without a 
friendly pilot in the librarian to help steer 
his course a while longer. So handle re- 
quired reading lists and class-room libraries 
with tact and care. Both are good things 
if used in the right way, but never take 
away the public library habit from the 
child, nor force him to read what he dis- 
likes. If the “ required list ” by some magic 
could be changed into a “ desired list,” and 
the child made to feel that in truth he wants 
it, how much more surely would it lead to 
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that great treasure—a taste for good 
reading ! 

So, in planning for this library opportu- 
nity for the small towns and rural districts, 
we must keep firmly in mind the fact that 
these districts need badly these libraries, 
and they also need the two sides mentioned 
—the public library side as well as the 
school side. The former is being supplied 
as far as funds at hand permit, through the 
traveling libraries. Some day the Commis- 
sion hopes to be in a position to make these 
stations much more effective so they may 
give out first-class public library service. 
But there is no state-wide systematic effort 
to supply the school need from the school 
authorities. The school law provides that 
money may be spent for books, but the 
carrying out of this provision is left to the 
‘various school boards. There is no state 
department or supervisor responsible for 
pushing the school library specially, al- 
though the High School inspectors are 
doing what they can for the High School 
library. But they have many phases to 
watch and to push on. There is no library 
expert to make up lists of books suited to 
the various communities, to help in the or- 
ganization and management of the school 
libraries, and to give real library enthu- 
siasm to even the most isolated school 
board. And back of it all is the fact that, 
at the best, many of these communities can- 
not afford unaided to fill their library needs 
as they should be filled. 

As this work in Pennsylvania is in its 
formative stage, we have an excellent op- 
portunity to work out and put into practice 
a system which shall be entirely harmo- 
nious, with each side taken care of, and 
both working together to accomplish the 
best results with the minimum expense. 

Co-operation should be the keynote of 
such a system, and it should include definite 
compulsory support, trained service and 
districts not too large for the “personal 
touch ” of this trained service to reach each 
section; co-operation in book-buying and 
the interchange of books so that each little 
community may have frequently a supply 
of unread books and a good organization 
to care for these books; co-operation so 
that the general reading for the adults and 
children may be furnished as well as the 
school need; and concentration of funds. 
For the public library, the Free Libra 
Commission believes the county unit with 
combined county and borough support to 
be the best plan—a central county library 
as the technical center under a trained 
worker, to do the book-buying and cata- 
loguing, to care for the books, to be the 
distributing center to each community of 
the county, and with a district small enough 
so that the central library and the commu- 
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nities may have a very close acquaintance 
with each other. This system even with- 
out the county support has been tried out 
sufficiently in Susquehanna county to prove 
its worth. Why cannot the school either 
inaugurate such a county system of its own, 
or come in with the public library plan of 
getting in return the proportion of special 
school service that the support they give 
will warrant? The schools need new books 
as well as the public library; they need the 
help, incentive and inspiration the trained 
worker can give. Wouldn’t it be wise 
somehow in the small towns and the coun- 
try to try co-operation and concentration 
of the funds of the various school districts, 
and thus insure that the school have a 
most valuable tool, that is now utterly lack- 
ing in many of them. And in doing this, 
to study well the large library co-operation 
between public and school libraries, so that 
the best service, to reach the most people, 
at the least cost, may be the keynote of a 
big new library plan for Pennsylvania. 
And may the day be not far distant when 
each community may have its book needs 
filled carefully, systematically and fully, 
and each child, through the school and the 
library, be given the opportunity to form 
that much-desired habit of reading and to 
acquire the taste to recognize the “ worth 
while” and the helpful in books. 


MODERN HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 








BY EFFIE L. POWER. 





rr was Wednesday morning in the high 
school library. The assembly period was 
over and boys and girls were hurrying 
from the study rooms toward the wide open 
doors which led to the library room in the 
center of the building. “That was a good 
program the seniors gave this morning,” 
said one girl. “Yes,” answered her com- 
panion, and later added, “I wonder where 
they found the songs and the accounts of 
Cadman and Madam Homer?” “I saw 
Bessie Lang making notes from ‘ Musical 
America’ in the library last week. Pro- 
fessor came in and looked at her as though 
she was wasting her time.” “ But he went 
out smiling,” said the other. 

The library room which the girls entered 
was a large rectangular one, well lighted 
by a row of windows along the east side. 
The four walls were lined with book cases 
of varying heights with here and there a 
bulletin board. The cases were partially 
filled with books in attractive bindings and 
arranged in orderly rows. At a convenient 
distance from the wall were tables and 
chairs. These filled the greater part of the 
room, but there was comfortable space to 
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walk among them. In the center of the 
room near the wide open doors was a semi- 
circular desk at which an assistant librarian 
was seated. As the children entered on this 
particular morning, she was heard to say 
as she checked off a book, “If you enjoyed 
Pyle’s Men of Iron, perhaps you would like 
to read Scott’s Talisman.” Following her 
suggestion, the boy addressed made his way 
down the room to an open book rack which 
extended into the room below one of the 
bulletin boards and, after looking at a large 
picture of an encounter between two knights 
in armor posted above, began to browse 
among the books below. Later he brought 
to the desk Miss Tappan’s When Knights 
were Bold. He also held in his hand a 
short printed list of books on chivalry which 
he had found conveniently near. “I re- 
member seeing the name of this book on the 
list when we were printing it in the shop, 
and I liked the sound of it,” he said by 
way of apology as the librarian charged 
the book for home reading. 

The room was filled with boys and girls 
working quietly. At one table four seniors 
were reading from the Literary Digest, the 
Outlook, World’s Work, and the New York 
Times in preparation for a debate on “ Na- 
tional military preparedness.” Near them 
a group of girls were looking through Wig- 
gin & Smith’s Posy Ring and Golden Num- 
bers and Wordsworth’s Poems for what 
they called “Word pictures of something 
in nature.” These bits of descriptive poetry 
were being copied into note books. Two 
girls had a list of short lyric poems which 
had been set to music and were looking over 
the card index to the victrola records owned 
by the school to see if any were available 
for use in class. Two other girls were com- 
paring several translations of a Latin 
classic. A number of seniors belonging to 
a committee appointed to select a class play 
were reading from a collection of modern 
drama borrowed from the Public Library. 
One large table was surrounded by little 
freshmen who were working out a problem 
in the use of dictionaries and encyclo- 
paedias, following a lecture previously given 
by the school librarian in an adjoining li- 
brary class room. Other children were 
reading and looking up references in Read- 
ers’ Guide, the Century book of names, 
Larned’s History for ready reference, 
Crane’s Industrial Atlas of Pennsylvania 
and other well-known reference books. 

At the tables about the room could be 
seen in use Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 
illustrated by Wyeth; Traill’s Social Eng- 
land; Zangwill’s Melting Pot ; Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It, in a beautiful edition illus- 
trated by Hugh Thompson; Joel Chandler 
Harris’s Uncle Remus, illustrated by Frost; 
Gayley’s Representative English Comedies; 
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Gauss’s Through College on Nothing a 
Year; Watson’s Handbook for Literary 
Workers; Chapman’s Handbook on Birds; 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, and other 
favorites. 

One of the open book racks held a collec- 
tion of college and other school catalogues 
and books on vocations. On the bulletin 
board near by was listed a series of lantern 
slides illustrating the work in a great elec- 
trical plant in the city. Special collections 
of books made by teachers to supplement 
class work in science, art and literature 
were also grouped on the shelves and 
plainly labeled. 

The librarian moved about quietly giving 
a word or a book here and there and di- 
recting each pupil how best to help himself. 
The atmosphere of the room was cordial 
and inviting. At the same time discipline 
was maintained which protected the right 
of each individual to do his own work un- 
disturbed. 

Toward the close of the period two bo 
came from an English class to post a num- 
ber of newspaper clippings on the daily 
news bulletin board near the magazine case. 
These had been selected from the Boston 
Transcript, the Philadelphia Ledger, the 
Christian Science Monitor and the local 
newspapers, as presenting the best accounts 
of the most important events of the day. A 
reporter from the school journal called for 
the list of books recently purchased by the 
library and also asked for some short ref- 
erence lists which the school librarian had 
prepared for the literary and debating 
clubs. The librarian had also collected for 
him, notices of lectures, musical events and 
a Drama League announcement of coming 
theatrical attractions. 

Soon the gong sounded and the pupils 
rose in a body. There was a hurried re- 
placing of books on the shelves, words of 
comment on the work at hand and personal 
greetings were interchanged as each hur- 
ried to his next assignment. As each pupil 
passed through the door he handed his li- 
brary pass to the assistant librarian to be 
given by her to the study room teacher as 
an evidence of proper use of the library 
room during the entire period. 

This picture of a high-school library has 
been drawn in part from imagination and 
in part from experience. Such a library re- 
quires skillful planning and cannot exist 
without the approval and hearty co-opera- 
tion of the entire school faculty. If the 
opportunities offered in return are not well 
known, perhaps they have been suggested 
indirectly in this account of one hour in a 
daily program. : 

The organization of such a library room 
should begin with the original plans for 
the school building. If it is to be the center 
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of school interests, it should be centrally 
located in the building and easy of access. 
The equipment should be selected and ar- 
ranged by a librarian who knows from ex- 
perience what records will be needed near 
the desk, what classes of books are likely 
to be used briefly, what classes will be most 
likely to need supervised use; in what con- 
nection the picture collection will be used; 
where to place the fiction; what arrange- 


_ ment of the furniture allows the best super- 


vision of the room; what openings and exits 
can be easiest controlled, and similar 
matters. 

Next to the choice of the librarian, the 
selection of the book collection is of first 
importance. It should take into account 
the field of literature open to high-school 
boys and girls, the resources of other li- 
braries used by the particular group and 
the requirements of the local course of 
study. The selection should be made pri- 
marily to meet the interests and needs of 
the pupils and should not include many 
books used only by teachers. The standard 
of selection should presuppose personal 
work by librarians and teachers and should 
be kept high. This does not mean no story 
books for pleasure reading, but good story 
books only. 

Besides the opportunity offered the Eng- 
lish teacher by a well-selected high-school 
library, to influence a pupil’s reading of oc- 
casional books, there is the larger one to 
sustain his reading interest in a great work 
of literature over a considerable period of 
time. He should be encouraged by the 
teacher toward the reading of sequences 
among books or classes of literature. Sev- 
eral lists have been prepared by librarians 
to carry the child over the difficult passes 
between juvenile and adult books, mediocre 
and standard fiction, fiction and history, but 
the contributions from English teachers 
have related chiefly to the problem of form- 
ing the taste for indvidual books. Some 
lists which may prove helpful along this line 
are Miss Bernuti’s list of 75 stories of ad- 
ventures (published by the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library), and Miss Power’s list for 
older girls, published by the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. 

The recording of experience in the use of 
books in the form of annotated lists is an 
invaluable contribution which most teach- 
ers fail to give, and more and more lists are 
necessary as school work becomes more and 
more specialized. I, personally, am trying 
to imagine what influence the new method 
of problem teaching will finally bring to 
bear upon our school libraries, and public 
libraries, and what amount of work. This 
method seems to me to be impossible with- 
out a well-directed use of quantities of care- 
fully selected books and books immedately 








at hand, and yet the men who are promoting 
it have said almost nothing about libraries 
in presenting their theories. 

A_ high-school library book collection 
should be a specialized one of from 1,000 
to 3,000 titles fully catalogued and kept in 
good physical condition. This is not a dif- 
ficult process, but it requires time, money 
and technical skill. Full, careful records 
help tremendously in making the adminis- 
tration run smoothly and without apparent 
effort. It goes without saying that the 
human guiding power is the librarian (plus 
her assistants) who is expected to admin- 
ister her department in such a way as to 
make the connection between the world of 
books and related material, and the life of 
the school. The terms teacher-librarian 
and librarian-teacher have recently been 
invented to express this relation and to 
impress its thought content. When library 
schools and school boards fully realize that 
the school librarian needs some preparation 
and experience in common with the Eng- 
lish teacher to give her point of view, this 
double title will no doubt be dropped. The 
term teacher-librarian as applied in Nor- 
mal Schools usually indicates a trained 
teacher who has elected a partial technical 
library course. 

I am well aware that many of you are 
working in high schools where there are 
no library rooms and possibly no great de- 
sire for them. I am holding this picture of 
a high-school library before you as a bit of 
a feast to tempt the appetite. What can be 
accomplished in a library way without a li- 
brary room is another story. Most high 
schools have a collection of books and some 
sort of business record used in taking in- 
ventory. These collections vary in amount 
and in kind, but there is usually some 
“dead wood” in them. Frequently the live 
books have been captured by the liveliest 
teacher who keeps them in his room where 
they are practically inaccessible to the rest 
of the faculty. 

If you have such a collection and if a 
complete catalogue is out of the question, 
make or have made an author list on cards 
which can later be turned into a shelf list 
and keep it accurate by adding new vol- 
umes purchased and noting books discarded. 

If there is a local public library in your 
town or city, it should be of considerable 
service. Ask the local librarian to lend col- 
lections of books to your class rooms. Also 
ask him to reserve special shelves of books 
at the library or a special table. If the local 
librarian does not understand the school 
needs, find out the reason and remedy the 
cause. Perhaps he has no contact with the 
school through no fault of his own. Be 
practical in assigning topics for research 
work within the library. Do not ask a 
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junior girl to find out all that John Ruskin 
happened to say about morality in archi- 
tecture. If you have a definite reference, 
give it to her and don’t allow her to waste 
her time and the time of the librarian when 
the purpose of her research is to make Rus- 
kin’s thought her own and not to give her 
practice in skimming pages of text or using 
Ruskin indexes, of which there are none. 
If you know that Kipling’s “If” is a short 
poem used as an interlude between two 
stories in Rewards and Fairies, pass along 
that information with the request. 

Recently twenty pupils came to a library 
one afternoon with this problem. Select 
five or six magazine articles on one of the 
following topics, using Readers’ Guide: 

Does the United States need to increase 
its navy? 

What are some modern methods of war- 
fare? 

What are the chief reasons for the in- 
creased cost of living? 

These were all current topics requiring 
very recent articles and they were suff- 
ciently allied in interest to be treated in the 
same magazines. Each pupil was to choose 
six, therefore, he needed to examine several 
more than six: 20 times 8 or 160 articles 
were necessarily required from current 
periodicals, many of which were already in 
use by general readers. The result was 
that the children spent hours of precious 
time waiting to get the material they wanted 
and some of them came back two other 
afternoons. They got something very well 
worth while, but they should have gained 
it in less time. This teacher notified the li- 
brary in advance. Many do not, which 
complicates the problem still more. 

The teacher who requires a variety of 
reading or allows a choice of reading by 
the members of his class makes more de- 
mands upon himself and less upon the li- 
brary than the teacher who insists that all 
read the same title within a limited time. 
When the latter kind of assignment is reg- 
ularly made, the school should purchase 
the books. No public library should be ex- 
pected to provide thirty copies of Tarking- 
ton’s Penrod stories. This does not mean 
that it is not a good thing when a teacher’s 
reference to “ Penrod” sends thirty children 
to the library to ask for it. 

A careful observance of library rules and 
a conscientious report of use made of books 
often helps to extend the library’s resources 
in unexpected ways. In Pittsburgh this is 
one of the means of showing the Library 
Board what is needed and the very prac- 
tical use made of the material at hand. I 
also suggest that before you distribute a 
list of books which will make a special de- 
mand upon your library that you give the 





librarian a chance to borrow or buy, if 
either is possible. 

The full use of a local public library is 
the best possible preparation for the right 
use of a school library and the best foun- 
dation upon which to build this very special 
high-school library which has been de- 
scribed. The one is the complement of the 
other and if the school library is properly 
conducted, there is a saving of students’ 
time, no unnecessary duplication of work 
and the pupils are trained toward a wider 
use of the public library during school days 
and after school days are over. 


PROFESSIONAL READING. 








BY DR. H. B. DAVIS. 





HENEVER mention is made of profes- 
sional reading we are naturally inclined 

to think of the technical in the field of peda- 
gogical literature and immediately begin to 
cast up our account of educational achieve- 
ment in terms of volumes reviewed or crit- 
icised, either voluntarily or under super- 
visory pressure. I wish that I might ap- 
proach this compound, in the few minutes 
allotted to me, but not close enough to 
create an already growing distaste for 
taecher’s reading courses which have been 
organized to secure that peculiarly intan- 
gible character called “esprit de corps” 
and which these same courses seem to suc- 
ceed in destroying rather than cultivating. 
There is a group of fictional writings 
which through fortunate authorship has 
given us a far truer insight into some things 
educational than all the contemporaneous 
pedagogical effusion that has issued from 
college and university studies; one of the 
chief features of which studies has been to 
provide opportunity for embryo doctors of 


philosophy and pedagogy to show facility in . 


thesis writing. No more charming story 
of the community influence of a small child 
can be found than in that gem of child lit- 
erature—‘ One Year of Pierrot” by the 
Mother of Pierrot. This is a wonderfully 
beautiful rehearsal in prose memory of the 
little circumstances which fill a mother’s 
heart with joy and which ordinarily well 
up for her alone, but made precious by 
death they become the eternal legacy of us 
all, for we too can say, “There goes the 
mother of Pierrot.” If I wanted to know 
somewhat of the inner thoughts of a school- 
boy and find there the expression of life’s 
meaning in its social, community and school 
relationships, I would read again and again 
De Amici’s “Heart. A Schoolboy’s Jour- 
nal.” Perhaps we would be more tender 
toward those we ought to love, if the spirit 
of this little book thoroughly penetrated 
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our teaching and we thereby knew how 
truly the thoughts of parents go out with 
the boy as he goes from home to us, as his 
mother says to him, “School is a mother. 
It took you from my arms when you could 
hardly speak, and now it returns you to me, 
strong, good, studious; blessings on it, and 
may you never forget it more, my son.” 
Could ever the plaintive cry of childhood 
receive a more pitiful answer than that 
found in the exquisite “Crushed Flower,” 
of Andreyev? No reaching for the light 
has ever quite equalled this abysmal cry 
from out the depths of darkened childhood. 

Books of this type lay wide open the 
child mind in their characteristic dialogue 
and description. They help to set over 
against each other the two kinds of people, 
those of everyday life and those of fiction. 
After all these two classes are not very far 
apart, if we but try to form their acquaint- 
ance, and much of the best pedagogy and 
psychology is to be learned from the mas- 
ters of fiction. Such analyses of childhood 
are charmingly wrought out in such books 
as Buckrose’s “ Because of Jane,” Birming- 
ham’s “ The Major’s Niece,” George Mere- 
dith’s “Richard Feverel,” Zach Magee’s 
“The Dark Corner,” and Malot’s “No- 
body’s Boy.” 

We must, however, be strictly pedagog- 
ical, and so let us come to closer quarters 
with our topic. An intermediate step may 
be taken in all that contemporaneous lit- 
erature which has been inspired by the edu- 
cational philosophy and scientific investi- 
gations of Dr. Montessori. Any kind of 
theory which looks towards the introduction 
of more freedom in school procedure 
should be hailed with pleasure. To pass 
by these rather voluminous writings with- 
out dipping into their contents and at- 
tempting at least in some measure the ap- 
plication is to hold so firmly to the tenets 
of a period so rapidly passing that the indi- 
vidual may soon find himself out of all 
touch with that which makes for the high- 
est achievement in the teaching profession. 
The original Montessori contributions have 
lately been supplemented by two significant 
volumes covering the field of the elemen- 
tary school. It is the volume on “ Spon- 
taneous Activity in Education” which 
merits a very careful and studious reading. 
A truer note was never rung than, “ Woe 
to us, when we believe ourselves respon- 
sible for matters that do not concern us, 
and delude ourselves with the idea that we 
are perfecting things that will perfect 
themselves quite independently of us!” 
In this statement is grounded all that can 
be builded for the scientific observation of 
children. A rather pleasing application of 
Montessori principle is to be found in a 





new book by H. Caldwell Cook under the 
title, “The Play Way.” In this contribu- 
tion is found a most interesting résumé of 
quite original methods of developing both 
oral and written language expression with 
‘boys. Faithful descriptions such as this, 
of actual results, cannot but prove inspira- 
tional to the alert instructor of youth. 

No teacher of this day and generation 
can expect to secure respect for his pro- 
fessional equipment unless he has at his 
command a more or less familiar analysis 
of the literature of measurements. These 
writings are fast becoming too extensive 
for the average teacher to command as 
constituent factors of his private library, 
but the prominent discussions should not 
only be within his reach but open to intel- 
ligent practice. The various scales cover- 
ing the elementary school subjects offer 
no peculiar difficulties in interpretation, if 
carefully read, and such methods of clas- 
sification as are now made possible by the 
application of the Binet-Simon Tests, in 
such manuals as Terman’s “ Measurement 
of Intelligence,” Melville’s “Testing Ju- 
venile Mentality,” Yerkes and Bridges’s 
“A Point Scale of Measuring Mental Abil- 
ity,” and Pintner and Patterson’s “ A Scale 
of Performance,” should not only arouse a 
sense of familiarity but should now form 
an integral part of the intellectual and 
scientific equipment of the educator. 

No discussion of this topic would be 
complete without reference to the field of 
vocational literature. Insistent as we may 
be as to the qualifications of the true vo- 
cational guider, such transfer of special 
qualification in no wise relieves the ordi- 
nary teacher from the responsibility of 
knowing books of such significant author- 
ship as Bloomfield, Merton, Puffer, and 
Hollingworth. Sooner or later the first in- 
dustrial differentiation will devolve upon 
the classroom teacher since he or she has 
the finest opportunity for the most sincere 
judgment. 

Lastly, we are forced to the development 
and defense of a broad personal educa- 
tional life philosophy. The present-day 
crisis has brought the issue fairly between 
individualism and collectivism. A very old 
antagonism has existed in this field of 
thought, but now as never before the edu- 
cator is called upon to choose which he will 
teach either in its extreme application or 
in a modification which shall make for uni- 
versal understanding of national ideals and 
international dealings. Some clean-cut ex- 
position of Locke, Rousseau, Nietzsche, 
Hobbes, Treitschke and even a recrudes- 
cence of Plato is needed to clear away the 
storm, and light a broadening horizon of 
world citizenship in which physical might 
is not to be the only right. 
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INTERESTING CHILDREN IN THE 
READING OF CLASSICS. 





BY ORTON LOWE. 





HE book reviewer of Life, J. B. Kerfoot, 
says that there are but two reasons 
why any of us ever read anything: (1) To 
get away from ourselves; or (2) To find 
ourselves. He further says that we live in 
a world where all mental highways are 
paved with ink; where the avenues of ap- 
proach to ourselves and the avenues of es- 
cape from ourselves are in part roads of 
reading. Mr. Kerfoot’s statement is very 
plausible and very interesting. I am in- 
clined to think that the first reason he as- 
signs for reading has mostly to do with 
adults and the second mostly to do with 
children, 

Let us look at the implied dogma in the 
subject assigned me. It virtually asserts 
that the principal ink-paved road to travel 
is the well beaten one of the classics, and 
the means of travel must be the old one of 
interest. To both of these implications I 
very willingly assent. But two new ques- 
tions arise at the start: (1) What are 
classics? and (2) how can we interest 
American children in reading them? 

Are classics books that literary critics 
tell us should be read, or are they books 
that make an appeal to a normal and in- 
quiring mind? A safe guess would be that 
they are the latter and that they will help 
the boy in finding himself. I prefer the 
common judgment of the general practi- 
tioner to that of the specialist in the choice 
of books, because I always prefer instinc- 
tive judgment to close analysis. And in 
finding himself the boy will as surely break 
away from the classics now and then as 
will an occasional hen dramatize her wild 
instincts by stealing her nest. But the fact 
that the boy will occasionally break away 
from the civilizing that is being done to 
him through the classics is good evidence 
that they are classics. Would it be safe to 
denote, the classics as books that make an 
average appeal to average boys and girls 
for an average amount of time? 

It might be well to specify briefly, even 
at the risk of going to oblivion through 
false prophcey. Does not the average child 
read the fables, the fairy stories, and the 
myths you provide him? Yet while doing 
this, he may steal away to the penny dread- 
ful, the “penny plain and two-pence col- 
ored” of Stevenson and “wallow in the 
raw stuff of story books.” Then a little 
later he reads with zest visions of the 

oets and the idealism of the romancers. 

ile just a little later yet he demands 
““ action, Colvin action,” as Stevenson spe- 
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cified for the good story. Then comes the 
great stride that marks the change from 
the boy to the grown-up tenderfoot in the 
field of realism. So runs the scale. And 
should the classics for the scale include 


| among many others these favorites—The 


Jungle Books, Arabian Nights, Robinson 
Crusoe, Treasure Island, Adventures of 
Ulysses, The Golden Treasury, Ivanhoe, 
Lorna Doone, The Book of Esther and 
King Henry V? Yet the company here is 
large and equally choice—many moods and 
much action. The dullest boy might be set 
on the road to finding himself through 
them. 

Now as to interesting the child. That 
seems more administrative and less aca- 
demic than the question we have just con- 
sidered. It is a joint problem for the home, 
the school, and the library. And it is a dif- 
ficult one. Shall everything the child does 
be done from the point of interest? That 
might be true provided he always met right 
incentive and right suggestion. Have not 
the home, the school and the library sugar- 
coated excessively? Has not interest been 
artificially exploited? It looks that way. 
Books have been de-natured or written 
down to catch the interest of the child, Is 
not a classic self-sufficient? And will it 
not interest the average child for an ay- 
erage amount of time? If it does not, may 
be some other habits and practices that 
have grown up in the child’s life interfere. 

For example, the “movie” minded child 
is hard to make dilate in emotions in any 
other than the “movie” way. The child 
who enjoys the comic supplement is almost 
hopeless. Even the child who herds with 
Miss Replier’s “little Pharisees of fiction” 
is helpless outside of a Sunday school. 
Then there is the greatest of all hindrances 
to normal interest, the vaudeville way of 
holding attention as was done in Helen’s 
Babies where the child was constantly 
“amoozed.” In fairness to the librarians 
it must be said that they are to-day more 
helpful in inducing good reading habits 
from the point of interest than either the 
home or the school. The home indulges 
and the school devises artificial incentives 
to interest. No wonder normal interest is 
hard to arouse in a child by offering him a 
classic to read. His habits are working 
against him. 

What is the remedy for this lack of in- 
terest in things that are really good? Read- 
ing good books is largely a habit. If any 
habit can be fixed at all through education, 
the child may very easily form the habit of 
reading the classics. In the first place the 
most lasting remedy is to be had through 
the power of suggestion. How few teach- 
ers can use this! They are learned to work 
by rule and by precept. Suggestion to be 
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effective must be free from all formality, 
it must be causal, must not be insistent and 
it must be first hand and sympathetic. The 
teacher or librarian who knows a classic 
first hand, thoroughly enjoys it and would 
like to share it, can easily secure an in- 
terest following—through skillful sugges- 
tion. In the second place classic books 
should fall into the boys’ hands as presents 
or in some other way. But they must be 
accessible to him at all times and they will 
surely be read. In the last place teachers 
themselves must have good reading habits 
and an appreciation for good books. As 
the situation is to-day, I see little hope of 
directing the child to the reading of the 
classics unless it is done by the librarians. 
The teachers are by no means equal to it. 
If the teachers would only come to know 
the value of sight reading from a classic 
done aloud while the rest of the room 
listens, they could contribute much toward 
solving the problem of interest in good 
books. This reading is to be of course op- 
portune and informal, and not as a schedule 
part of the program. It might be perti- 
nently remarked here that the schools 
which have trained teachers have not done 
their part in helping to solve the problem 
of the child’s reading. 

It will not do to dismiss this question 
without mention of two classes of books 
that are seldom permitted to keep company 
with the classics. These are books of his- 
toric biography and books of scienitfic in- 
formation. Both have a definite place. We 
are all agreed that the child must read very 
much outside of the classic story, play or 
poem—if he is going to find himself. At 
this time when world interest is keen, the 
child needs to know the lives of eminent 
men and women, he needs to know books 
of travel and customs in foreign lands, and 
he needs to know of the wonderful scien- 
tific and mechanical feats of the war. The 
fascinating tales of Jules Verne are now 
reality. Real men journey under the roll- 
ing sea and among the floating clouds— 
and what they do makes literature. Now 
you may ask as I have often done, if chil- 
dren will not read books of this type with- 
out a special effort to interest them. I 
think they will not always do so and the 
home, the school, and the library need to 
be active in this field while effort is given 
to creating an interest in the classics. 

To go back to our quotation at the be- 
ginning, the contention seems sound that 
the classics make the best ink-paved roads 
over which the child can travel to find him- 
self. If this is done in youth, it may so 
chance that when years and cares come on 
the man he can travel skillfully and joy- 
ously along ink-paved roads where he can 
lose himself. 





THE NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF 
CHILDREN. 





BY IRA S. WOLCOTT. 





i our discussions concerning the improve- 
ment of the schools and the co-opera- 
tion of patrons, we must never lose sight 
of the all-important truth that the schools 
are maintained for the welfare of the chil- 
dren. And one of the foremost things to 
consider in connection with the welfare of 
children is their needs and interests. When 
we have accomplished the end of provid- 
ing in the best way for the needs and the 
best interests of the children we will have 
raised our schools to the high standard 
toward which all conscientious teachers 
have long been striving. In order to even 
approximate to this high ideal the teacher 
must never lose sight of the great end 
toward which she should always be striv- 
ing, and for which the schools are main- 
tained, namely, to prepare the children for 
their work in the world. When we are 
serving their best interests we are laying 
the foundation for the best interests of the 
men and women of to-morrow. 

It is sometimes hard to make children 
realize that they are preparing for years 
to come. They look mostly to the present. 
And this is true of many parents. But we 
who have the needs and interests of chil- 
dren at heart can see far enough ahead to 
appreciate, at least to some extent, what the 
work of to-day will mean to them in years 
to come. When we work for the needs and 
interests of children we are working for 
better government, in district, state and 
nation; and in a sense for better govern- 
ment throughout the world. For all great 
nations influence other nations for good or 
for evil. We must look into the future and 
see what life will require of the boys and 
girls in the years to come, and when we 
have decided upon the end to be sought, 
every lesson should be made a stepping 
stone leading the child nearer to the goal. 

One great trouble with too many parents 
is that they do not consider the needs and 
interests of their children. Their aim is to 
prepare them as early as possible to be 
wage earners. They take them out of 
school as soon as the law allows it, and 
doom them to a humdrum existence for the 
remainder of their lives. The state has 
come to the rescue of children to some ex- 
tent, and insists that they shall have some 
chance in the great contest that they must 
face, by providing for at least an elemen- 
tary education for all children. This was 
done not only for the benefit of the child, 
but for the welfare of the state as well. 

Children are m competent to judge as 
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to what is best for them, so maturer minds 
must map out the early portion of their 
career. These maturer minds may be rep- 
resentatives in our legislative halls, passing 
acts to conserve the best interests of the 
people. Thus the act compelling children 
to attend school was passed. Here the 
legislature stopped and they call upon the 
people to see that the law is enforced. A 
law is of but little value if it is known to 
be a dead letter—if it is never enforced. 
Few people individually care much about 
having a law enforced in which they are 
not personally interested, and too often they 
feel no personal interest in a law that does 
not directly affect them. 

For fear of becoming unpopular, or pos- 
sibly because we do not want the trouble 
and still less the expense of employing an 
attorney to have an act of the legislature 
enforced, we allow a law to be violated day 
after day and the best interests of the chil- 
dren are set at naught. For every enthu- 
Siastic individual, active in the enforce- 
ment of a law which does not directly con- 
cern him, you can point to a thousand who 
do not care enough about such enforce- 
ment to come forward as the prosecutor, 
even though he would be serving the best 
interests of the children as well as of the 
state and nation by being instrumental in 
having the law enforced. 

Every large community has its law- 
breakers. Some do. but little harm; but 
when these law-breakers injure the health, 
the physical, mental and moral welfare of 
the children it is not only the right, but 
it is the duty of every citizen to use his 
best endeavors to contribute to the needs 
and best interests of the children, and to 
invoke the strong arm of the law if that be 
necessary. But, as I said before, and it 
will bear repeating, the average citizen does 
not care enough about the enforcement of 
a law that does not immediately concern 
him, to prosecute offenders. Here then we 
find an important work for patrons’ asso- 
ciations, by whatever name they may be 
known. 

A long experience in the public schools 
and with associations connected directly or 
indirectly with the public schools has made 
me feel that, much as such associations 
have done for the public welfare, there is 
still more for them to do. In most of such 
associations that have come under my ob- 
servation the main part of their efforts was 
put forth in what may be termed the theo- 
retical line. Competent speakers, good 
singers, able lecturers have entertained, 
edified and enlightened large audiences 
and in this way they have done a vast 
amount of good for the community. This 
line of work done by patrons’ associations 
has its value, but it should be supplemented 
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by something more practical. We should 
not consider our work as entirely satis- 
factory until we have reached the highest 
possible attainments in working for the best 
interests of the children. 

We have a Mothers’ Club in connection 
with the school of which I am principal, 
and I know you will pardon me if I give 
you an idea of the work they have done 
and are doing. If you have an idea which 
if incorporated into our system will con- 
tribute to the needs and interests of chil- 
dren I would be glad to hear it. If I can 
offer a suggestion that might lead to im- 
provement in the grand work in which we 
are engaged, I feel this is the time and 

lace to pass it along. The Wright School 

others’ Club meets once a month. They 
always have an attractive program consist- 
ing of essays, lectures, addresses, besides 
musical and literary numbers provided by 
the school children. But they do not stop 
here. The executive committee is ready 
for work at any time. They do more be- 
tween the meetings than at the meetings. 
I could name a dozen lines of work in 
which they have made their influence felt 
for good throughout the city. Altoona, 
like other cities and towns, has its law vio- 
lators. Some of them for years have been 
leading the children astray. The school 
boys and girls needed somebody to look 
after their interests. Three years ago the 
principal of the Wright school made an 
investigation looking to the cause of fail- 
ure of a large number of children to meas- 
ure up to the standard. He found that a 
large percentage of the boys in the fourth 
grade smoked cigarettes. The investiga- 
tion was carried through the other grades 
of that school, and then through all the pub- 
lic schools of the city. It was found that 40 
per cent. of the boys in some of the fourth 
grades used tobacco or cigarettes; and the 
percentage increased up to the high school 
where about 80 per cent. used tobacco, and 
many of them smoked cigarettes. The 
Mothers’ Club then decided to conduct an 
anti-cigarette and tobacco campaign. The 
result was that cigarettes were driven from 
the public schools. 

You will doubtless be interested in hear- 
ing how it was done. The Mothers’ Club 
had eight thousand circulars printed telling 
of the direful effects of cigarettes on chil- 
dren and asking the co-operation of all 
good people in stamping out the evil. 
These circulars were distributed to all the 
homes represented in the public schools, 
and contained a copy of the anti-cigarette 
law. The Mothers’ Club notified every 
dealer that they would prosecute any dealer 
who would sell or give a school boy or girl 
a cigarette. They secured the co-operation 
of all the papers in the city; appealed to 
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parents to aid in saving their children, and 
enlisted the support of the clergy. They 
engaged an attorney to prosecute their 
claims. He was quite willing to give his 
services gratuitously to help the good cause 
along. In spite of all appeals and all 
warnings some dealers continued to vio- 
late the law and sold cigarettes to school 
children. On the day appointed to enforce 
the law two arrests were made. The de- 
fendants were bound over to court. Power- 
ful influence was used to induce the club 
to withdraw the suit, but without avail. 
The dealers were taken to court and each 
one fined $100, and costs. The best peo- 
ple of the city supported the movement and 
gave the club every encouragement. Many 
prophesied that the crusade would soon 
end; that the club would get tired of the 
responsibility they had assumed of protect- 
ing the children by enforcing the anti- 
cigarette law. But, no, they never got 
tired. They have already had seven deal- 
ers arrested, taken before the court, and 
each one fined $100, and costs. Although 
three years have passed since the crusade 
was started, the club is ready to prosecute 
to-day the same as three years ago any 
dealer who sells a school boy or girl a 
cigarette. I say, “or girl,” for one dealer 
was fined $100 for selling a package of 
cigarettes to a school girl. In addition to 
these strenuous measures anti-cigarette 
clubs were organized in the schools and 
pledges signed by the boys throughout the 
city. Hundreds of school children were 
rescued from the cigarette and tobacco 
habit and thousands saved from acquiring 
the habit in the years to come. 

Among the other lines of work done by 
this club to meet the needs and interests of 
children I might mention the organization 
and support of the first troop of Girl Scouts 
in central Pennsylvania, which in a few 
weeks had a membership of over 100. 
About 40 of them in uniform will attend 
the Child Study Department to-morrow 
forenoon and- give a drill. The work of 
this troop forms an interesting chapter in 
the needs and interests of children. This 
club started the first school garden in the 
city several years ago, presented a library 
of over 600 volumes to the school, pur- 
chased a victrola and records; arranged 
with the state for free instruction of the 
blind in Altoona and Blair county, were the 
pioneers of school savings’ bank in the 
city, later adopted by the board; presented 
about $100 worth of pictures to the school; 
raised and expended over $600 for the bet- 
terment of the schools and to meet the 
needs and interests of the children. In all 
these activities they have the hearty co- 
operation of the teachers. 

Besides the Mothers’ Club we have pa- 
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trons’ associations in the different wards 
of the city. By whatsoever name the asso- 
ciation connected with the school may be 
known, the needs and interests of the chil- 
dren should be their foremost aim and 
object. 

There is no end to the effective work 
that can be done by school patrons’ asso- 
ciations when organized and conducted for 
the purpose of co-operating with teachers 
and directors in furthering progressive 
movements for improving the schools. On 
the other hand there is no end to the 
amount of mischief that can be done by 
such an association when it tries to usurp 
the powers and duties of teachers and prin- 
cipals, and works in opposition to the best 
interests of the children. However, pa- 
trons’ associations of that sort are few and 
far between; so few, and so insignificant 
that they scarcely deserve to be mentioned. 

The best results can only be obtained by 
having a faithful, earnest, competent, pro- 
gressive leader, supported by a good pub- 
lic sentiment, with lofty ideals, willing to 
make whatever sacrifice may be necessary 
to meet the needs and interests of children. 

In closing, allow me ot bespeak a glor- 
ious future for this new department. The 
department which represents those whose 
interests are nearest and dearest in the 
great work of the public schools. This de- 
partment has a glorious mission to perform 
—to bind still more closely the patrons to 
the schools. To bind them with that love 
for God and humanity which would unite 
all mankind under the banner upon which 
is inscribed, “ We serve the best needs and 
interests of the children.” 


oo 
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EDUCATION COURSES FOR SMALL 
COLLEGES. 





PROF. JOHN H. SHORT. 





Th paper undertakes to suggest a step pre- 
liminary to an effort to modify the require- 
ments in the school code concerning the cer- 
tification of teachers. 

The history of school legislation shows that 
laws relating to any subject are at first per- 
missive in character and later mandatory. 
During the time that the law is. permissive 
through the initiative of the people themselves 
progress is made up to a point at which a 
mandatory law is feasible. We raise the ques- 
tion, What progress should we urge upon the 
college in the preparation of secondary teach- 
ers before an effort is made to modify the pre- 
ent permissive law relative to granting the 
college provisional certificate? 

In most of the colleges at the present time 
courses in education are taught by Professors 
of Philosophy who teach also Psychology, 
Logic and Ethics. In the catalogues the com- 
ment on courses in Education usually consists 
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of the statement that Education courses will 
enable the college graduate to obtain the col- 
lege provisional certificate. There are no 
courses of Education that are prerequisites of 
other courses in Education. One course in 
Education for one semester together with re- 
pot courses in Psychology, Ethics and 
gic, satisfies the requirement in the law of 
two hundred hours in pedagogical studies. 

It ought to be stated frankly that these low 
requirements will be raised either within the 
college or outside its sphere. Educational 
progress in Pennsylvania cannot lag indefi- 
nitely far behind well established standards in 
other portions of the country. 

In urging the college to enlarge its work in 
pedagogy, it is fitting to ask how such an 
undertaking would affect the ideals of the col- 
lege. That the college has furnished teachers 
for secondary schools, has been due to neces- 
sity, not to design. Whenever the catalogues 
of the colleges state an educational aim, it is 
expressed in such terms as culture, general 
discipline, or liberal education. There seems 
to be no content of knowledge uniformly in- 
sisted upon for superior citizenship in Amer- 
ica. It does not appear in the catalogues that 
a liberal education is conceived to be the pro- 
duction of the free citizen through intelligence 
of American institutions. Students are usu- 
ally required to major in a group of subjects. 
The purpose of this requirement may be to 
satisfy the tastes of the student or to enable 
him to gain time in the professional school. 
There is also probably the unexpressed reason 
for the requirement, that consecutive effort in 
some line of study is best for mental training. 
The important thing being the training, not the 
line of study. 

For the A.B. degree it is common to re- 
quire only one or two gciences, not for the 
content of the sciences, but for an acquaint- 
ance with methods of study thai are peculiar 
to science. 

If the study of Education has passed be- 
yond the time when it was regarded as a col- 
lection of ephemeral fads and has become a 
real study, then we cannot see how the intro- 
duction of education courses in the college 
would disturb its ideals. The educational 
value of such courses would not do violence 
to the flexible aims of culture, training, or 
liberal education as exemplified in college 
catalogues. 

At this point we wish to note some facts 
which experience in college teaching has re- 
vealed. Very many students, even at the time 
of graduation, are undecided as to their life 
work. Many seem to have a vague belief that 
a college education will admit them into a 
kind of mystical aristocracy. Hence it is 
that college students often lack a vital motive. 
Many who are majoring in groups of studies 
are not preparing for university work in those 
studies. They are majoring in a group be- 
cause the college has required that some selec- 
tion of studies must be made. Frequently 
students in philosophical courses have selected 
their group of studies mainly to avoid Greek 
and difficult courses in Mathematics and Sci- 
ence. A considerable number go through col- 
lege with a joyous indifference to learning. 
Twenty years’ experience in teaching seniors in 
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college has revealed to the writer the pathetic 
result that comparatively few students have 
ever been deeply impressed by even the ele- 
ments in any field of knowledge, either in 
their High School or College courses. In giv- 
ing courses in Ethics we have found little in 
the experience of the student with which to 
vitalize the teaching of public morality. 

In the light of these facts we believe that 
strengthening the work in the study of edu- 
cation would improve the work throughout 
the college. Moreover, the time seems to be 
opportune for the college to consider seriously 
to what extent its work has been liberalizing. 
We believe that the college is aware that 
scientific inquiry into education together with 
the extension and multiplication of schools, 
both below and above the college, compel it to 
justify its existence. We believe that the col- 
lege is willing to consider whether or not the 
introduction of the utilitarian work of pre- 
paring teachers thoroughly for secondary 
schools will not only satisfy the traditional 
ideas of culture, discipline and liberal educa- 
tion, but whether it will not also improve the 
work of the college as well. 

We suggest that the next step in the train- 
ing of secondary teachers be the introduction 
of pedagogical courses of study in the col- 
leges. We suggest that the required work in 
such courses should include, besides special 
study in a group of studies, one year of three 
hours per week in each of the following sub- 
jects: American History with special refer- 
ence to the development of political, social and 
industrial institutions in the United States; 
General Psychology; History of Education; 
Secondary Education; Applications of Sociol- 
ogy and Psychology to Education, 

For such courses we suggest that a degree 
be given that shall indicate that work has been 
done in Education and in particular academic 
subjects. Such courses would permit the stu- 
dent to elect courses in English and forei 
languages if it is thought advisable, and in 
such subjects as Christian Evidences and 
Ethics, which many colleges now require of 
all students. Such courses would encourage 
students to decide early in their college career 
upon their life work. These courses would 
attract to the college mature students who 
would have a wholesome influence upon col- 
lege life. The presence of a strong depart- 
ment of Education in the college would en- 
courage better methods of teaching and a 
more careful attention to educational values 
in all departments of the institution. It 
would be helpful in establishing cordial and 
proper relations between the colleges and the 
public schools. Of course the introduction of 
such work in the colleges, would require the 
employment of competent teachers of Educa- 
tion, among the essential qualifications of 
which, would be familiarity with Public 
School work and the possession of the confi- 
dence of Public School men. ar 

If the colleges through their own initiative 
would provide adéquate courses for secondary 
teachers, then the school code could be modi- 
fied so as to permit the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to grant provisional cer- 
tificates to graduates of colleges who hay 
taken approval pedagogical courses of study. 
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and be further modified so as to provide for 
standardizing Public Schools as to fitness to 
give practice teaching. When the holder of a 
provisional certificate has taught for one year 
in a Public School, whose professional char- 
acter is approved by the State, then upon the 
recommendation of the Superintendent of 
such a school, a permanent certificate should 
be granted. This would place the practice 
teaching within the direction of the Public 
School where it could be done under normal 
conditions. The present complicated efforts 
to provide practice teaching that is controlled 
both by the training school and the Public 
School, is not likely to prove satisfactory. At 
the present time practice teaching as a re- 
quirement by law, for the certification of sec- 
ondary teachers would be in many instances 
improvised, artificial and merely nomina 

The suggestion of this paper is that this 
association should recommend to the associa- 
tion of College Presidents of Pennsylvania, 
the establishing of pedagogical courses of 
study in the colleges. It is based upon the 
conviction that the colleges are ready to con- 
sider carefully a matter that so vitally affects 
their usefulness. 





PURPOSES AND WELFARE OF THE 
TEACHER. 





BY ENOLA B. GUIE. 





HE purpose and welfare of the teacher 

correlates very strongly with the welfare 
of the child; therefore, the welfare of the 
teacher is the welfare of the child. The 
teacher is the monarch of a cosmopolitan 
population, not in the sense that they have 
come from lands marked by geographical 
lines, but that they have come from the 
numberless regions of the soul.- 

Their parents and guardians send them 
to us, some trustfully, some suspiciously, 
some indifferently. Some patrons regard 
our work with gratitude, some of them with 
dissatisfaction, and some with cold indif- 
ference; according to the results, or ac- 
cording to their varying dispositions. With 
all these conditions, the purpose of the 
teacher is to pass on intelligent, mediocre 
and stupid boys and girls—good, bad and 
indifferent boys and girls—so that all be- 
come ‘intelligent and good. This, as most 
teachers understand it, is the law. 

The future that lies before our young 
people no prophet dares attempt to discern, 
but that it calls for great endeavor we 
know. This stupendous war has so shocked 
the world that every art and science and 
form of labor has sprung electrified from 
its apparent obscurity to take its part in 
the great revolution. Our responsibility is 
to see that they are ready. Our purpose is 
to see that they are ready. 

Whatever teachers have been, whatever 
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they are now, one thing is certain, they 
must be prepared to do their part. Every 
teacher from the girl who takes the infant 
in her arms in the kindergarten, to the pro- 
fessor who reveals nature’s guarded secrets 
in the laboratory, must master his own sub- 
ject which he is appointed to teach. He 
must be, not only a learner of other men’s 
ways, but he must be a creator. He must 
by general knowledge, acquired by wide 
reading, possess a broad view of other de- 
partments of knowledge and of the world’s 
activities, that he may have an intelligent 
conception of the universal energy in which 
the particular energy he is teaching may 
one day take its part. Leaving out alto- 
gether the judgment of patrons and au- 
thorities, the judgment of the pupil is exact 
upon this point; and troublesome as youth- 
ful spirits sometimes make him, he com- 
mands our respect, for we know that he 
worships high attainment in his teacher. 
When the teacher fails in knowledge he is 
disappointed, and though he may still love 
him a pity blurred with contempt has de- 
stroyed his idol. 

A word upon the teachers’ general read- 
ing. I have nothing but respect for books 
on pedagogy. It is good to read one occa- 
sionally, but when I see a long list of peda- 
gogical books to be read in one winter, I 
think what a waste of time to read so many 
books on one subject. Any teacher will 
tell you that with but little variation of 
phrase and arrangement there is very little 
that is new in different books; also, after 
writing all they have to say, they advise 
you to follow your own judgment. I would 
select one, then lay the others respectfully 
on the shelf. We must have time to read 
poetry, music, the play, the novel, the news- 
papers, magazines, history, the story, sci- 
ence, anything that treats of life at first 
hand. Indeed, so much time is taken up 
telling teachers to interest their pupils, that 
they often have little time left to read any- 
thing to interest them. 

To entirely fulfill the purpose of his call- 
ing, the teacher must be not only competent 
to instruct the minds of his pupils, he must 
be competent to teach the reciprocal rela- 
tions of mind and soul. To do this, he 
must not live the life of a recluse; he must 
mingle with the world, he must learn how 
those view life who have come to the years 
of maturity. He must see visions and 
dream dreams; he must teach the young 
mind to see visions; not idle pleasurable 
dreams, but to see the work the future is 
calling himtodo. Having foreseen he must 
get ready, and great is that man or woman 
who, at different times in the student’s life, 
does his or her part in making him ready. 
To accomplish this part of his purpose the 
teacher must get as near to the personal 
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life of his pupil as he can. Not by any 
means to take the place of the parent—the 
parent has his peculiar place—but the place 
of a friend, wise, loving, self-effacing, 
watchful. What the teacher is offering 
must be driven home with an insistence that 
will yield a sure knowledge, so sure that a 
foundation will be given for the next form 
to rest upon. There is at present a theory 
prevailing that it is necessary only to teach 
development of mind and not be concerned 
at all if the pupil actually remembers any- 
thing or not. Memory, without ability to 
use the other mental powers, every teacher 
knows is disastrous to mental growth. But 
if pupils are taught that it does not matter 
how much they forget if they can know 
where to find the desired knowledge, lazi- 
ness and inefficiency showing itself in 
breaking dams and tumbling bridges will be 
a sure result. 

The teacher must be loving. No bitter- 
ness must follow discouragement as a result 
of capricious youth (stern treatment is not 
hate, as every teacher knows), and when 
the teacher has the motive, love, for his 
insistence that a pupil learn the thing 
given him to do, he should not be interfered 
with in his methods to enforce his com- 
mand. Such a teacher is self-effacing. 
He works on, saying little or nothing of 
what he is doing, for his teacher-mind is 
constantly on the pupil, and he is watchful 
of every development in the mind under his 
care. 

Being a person of these accomplishments 
he is an ideal companion of the young 
in their social life. It should be the pur- 
pose of the teacher to show his pupils the 
sweetness of life and the dignity of life. 
The teacher must not only be respected in 
the school-room, he must be recognized in 
the world. Having instructed his pupil in 
a science or some other thing, he must also 
teach him that his knowledge is not a thing 
of selfish possession, but for the use of 
mankind. He must teach him that achieve- 
ment in knowledge, like any other kind of 
wealth, is his only by right of stewardship. 

It should be the purpose of the teacher 
higher up, principal, superintendent, or 
whatever he may be, to see that a child’s 
studies are balanced. A great deal is being 
said these days about balanced food for 
the body. It is just as necessary that there 
should be balanced food for the mind, and 
any governor of schools who has it in his 
head that a certain set of children should 
be taught only utilitarian subjects, is not 
giving the balanced instruction that will 
make them citizens of the world. He can- 
not be a citizen of the world who is taught 
only to make money, and cannot enjoy 
music for the good of his soul; nor if he 
is taught to read and cannot use his hands. 
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We must remember that the preacher Paul 
could make his own tent, but making his 
own tent did not interfere with his sitting 
at the feet of Gamaliel. 

I think I am not alone in the opinion that 
the great purpose of the teacher is brought 
to the best fruition when there is collabo- 
ration of supervising officials and the work- 
ing teacher. Where this state of school 
management exists will be found the best 
results; for again we have a balance of 
opinions of educators who form their opin- 
ions from observation, and of those who 
form their opinions from daily work in the 
classroom. Where this does not exist 
something is either neglected or overdone. 

This thought brings me somewhat pre- 
cipitately, perhaps, to the second part of 
the subject, the welfare of the teacher, 
When teachers talk of their welfare they 
should not be regarded with suspicion. No 
distrust should defame the names of men 
and women who work early and late to . 
realize their ideals and perform their al- 
lotted tasks. Often there is entirely too 
much separation between a class of teach- 
ers called educators, and a class called 
teachers. In the character of the work 
there is a difference, in the dignity of the 
position, no difference. If the teacher, for 
his purpose, must have for his equipment a 
composition of accomplishments and vir- 
tues already spoken of he is not a person 
to be distrusted when he asks for conditions 
that may promote his welfare. When a 
teacher reads or hears that the schools are 
for the children and not for the teacher, 
she feels the insult against her devotion, 
her understanding, her purpose. Investi- 
gate the characters of teachers who agitate 
subjects that relate to the welfare of teach- 
ers, and you will find them the busy, the 
devoted, the hard-working; not the care- 
less, the indifferent. Any good teacher 
knows better than anybody can tell her, that 
the schools are for the children. But she 
knows also, that the welfare of the teacher 
is the welfare of the child, and no man 
or woman who does not actually teach a 
class of young people from one year’s end 
to the other, can oppose this assertion with 
any authority. 

A teacher to be efficient must be free 
from the anxiety of living. This of course 
involves the questions of salary and tenure 
of office. The newly granted retirement 
fund is a great help; but even this does not 
answer the needs of all teachers. There 
are many who will not reach the age when 
the annuity can be used, but who during 
their teaching life, spend time and money 
on their education, and struggle along as 
so many women teachers must on a meagre 
salary of $55 a month or less. The sta- 
tistics of expenses to be met by minimum 
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and maximum salaries have been given 
often enough to inform all of the condi- 
tions. I simply wish to make plain that the 
teacher’s welfare in this respect is the wel- 
fare of the child. If a teacher’s sala 

cannot give her the time and means to 
study and associate with other people, she 
cannot continuously be acquiring the gen- 
eral culture demanded to do her best work. 

To do their best work teachers also need 
recreation. The assertion has been made 
by a prominent educator that of the many 
teachers who at one time succumbed to 
serious nervous diseases not one became ill 
on account of overwork but because they 
spent so much time going to moving-pic- 
ture shows, etc. The teachers who dissi- 
pate in their pleasures are not the ones 
who we claim die of overwork and such 
teachers (although they exist) are not 
taken into consideration in this paper. Any 
superintendent who makes such a state- 
ment certainly has been deceived in his in- 
formation or like Ruskin’s bishop has neg- 
lected “the back alleys of his demense.” 
Teachers who work all day and sit up into 
late hours of the night working on papers 
and preparing other work have little time 
for rest and no time for recreation. These 
are the teachers whom this paper is con- 
sidering. 

If a woman teacher feels pretty certain 
that before she has been able to lay aside 
enough to support her declining years, she 
may be set aside, likely without warning, 
her mind is so harassed with fear of the 
future, and so occupied in doing things for 
herself at hours when she ought to be rest- 
ing, or doing many of the things asked of 
her from every school paper and from 
every institute platform, that she cannot 
possibly do her work as she ought. School 
patrons, you must realize the necessity of 
a salary to meet such requirements. 

This subject brings us to the matter of 
age. School authorities face two prob- 
lems: the inefficiency of inexperienced 
youth, and the failing powers of age once 
efficient. Any fair-minded teacher will 
subscribe to the necessity of hiring effi- 
cient teachers; but it seems to me that very 
often authorities fail to observe that there 
could be an adjustment of the work of 
these teachers that would work vastly for 
efficiency and for the welfare of the teacher 
as well as for the child. Granting condi- 
tions are as they should be, when a man or 
woman advances in years in the profession, 
the mind is enriched, the judgment chas- 
tened, but the physical powers begin to 
weaken. If a teacher is valuable, as much 
care should be taken of him or her as 
should be taken of a horse or any other 
animal that is still expected to race or run. 
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But the physical strain on such a teacher 
is not always lessened. It is as intense as 
ever, and even harder for the teacher in 
adding to his efficiency in adding to his 
hours of preparation and outside work; 
thereby the burden is heavy, and tired out, 
he must go, while the young but inexpe- 
rienced teacher steps in who stands the 
strain, but the pupils suffer often during 
the time this teacher is acquiring strength. 
One instance to prove this comes from a 
progressive western city. A patron com- 
plained that the zeal of the authorities in 
throwing out or refusing to employ teach- 
ers over a certain age was working to the 
detriment of the school where her child 
was in attendance. The ripe experience of 
the older should join with the work of the 
younger by a collaboration that any prin- 
cipal or superintendent could work out. 

Then there is the pain that the teacher 
must suffer in his dignity. There is no law 
at present to protect teachers from being 
told without previous warning that they 
are no longer wanted. This news often 
comes to them at the end of the year when 
they have made all preparations to return. 
They have to endure untold mortification 
before a public whom they have served for 
years. It is little to ask, after years of en- 
deavor, even if unsatisfactory, that a teacher 
be given the privilege of offering a resig- 
nation in time to save him or her what is 
to their minds a public disgrace. This com- 
plaint comes from many parts of the state, 
but as the law now stands there is no re- 
dress. 

The conditions of school housing and 
equipment for a teacher should be well con- 
sidered. As to housing no teacher asks for 
expensive quarters, but necessary comfort. 
As to equipment, teachers should be re- 
sourceful, of course, as a class they are; 
but no teacher should be poorly equipped 
for the work the district requires of her. 
It may sound very flattering to any teacher 
to be told that she has done well without 
the means necessary to perform her work, 
but that this kind of work is often done at 
the expense of a tired brain and a Bo ger 
strain, many teachers can testify. Not only 
does the teacher suffer but the welfare of 
the child suffers also. This kind of pro- 
ceeding is poor economy. 

In the matter of overwork, both new re- 
quirements and teachers themselves are to 
blame. New things are so constantly urged 
upon the schools that teachers are some- 
times beside themselves to get everything 
done. This remark must not be taken as 
inconsistent with the opinion that a proper 
balance should operate in the instruction 
of pupils, but that the balance should be 
kept with a better economy. 

The teacher, to fulfill his mission, to ac- 
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complish his purpose, must be a scholar, a 
man of the world, the finest gentleman or 
lady the pupil knows. The welfare of the 
teacher then becomes an important factor 
in promoting the welfare of the child. The 
kind of teachers employed, from superin- 
tendents down to the humblest teacher and 
their welfare, should be the care of the 
community for the sake of the children of 
that community. 


a we 
~ahe 


IMMIGRANT AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM. 








BY E. E. BACH. 





EVER in history of the United States has 

the immigrant problem been so stressed 

as at the present time. The complexity of 

the war situation in relation to nationalities 

has had much to do with accentuating the 

status of the alien in relation to this gov- 
ernment. 

Industry has been obliged to turn about 
in its general attitude toward the alien be- 
cause.it finds at this time that unskilled 
labor, industrially, is the rarest commodity 
in the world’s market to-day. To illustrate, 
the European War has reduced the un- 
skilled laboring force in the United States 
over one and one-fourth million men 
through killed and cripples; immigration 
has lost to industry another million and 
the reduction of working hours to an eight 
hour a day basis has lost it the equivalent 
of 7,400,000 men. 

To be specific 22 per cent. of our immi- 
grants have been attracted to Pennsylvania 
and 50 per cent. of it finally settles in the 
coal regions of our state. Of the 328,505 
coal miners in Pennsylvania at the close of 
1916, 75,000 belonged to the Austria-Hun- 
garian class which is now classed with the 
enemy alien. 

Such a large per cent. of the labor em- 
ployed in industry in the United States is 
of foreign birth that steps have had to be 
taken to assimilate it to a degree where it 
might at least assume some aspects of 
efficiency. The workman who cannot un- 
derstand the language in which he receives 
his instruction becomes a hazard to himself 
and those about him in creating dangerous 
conditions even where they did not for- 
merly exist. This fact brings the immi- 
grant up to industry as a problem and leads 
it to inquire for a solution. 

There are 66,643 aliens who have se- 
cured only their “first papers” and are 
subject to the draft. Many are already in 
the training camps. Recently at Camp 
Meade the commanding officer read with 
great precision the detailed instructions 





from headquarters, relative to the training 
of enlisted soldiers. It required thirty-five 
minutes to read these instructions. The 
captain in charge informed the official that 
none of the men in the company could 
speak English. There are registered at 
the present time 1,275,902 aliens of draft 
age which, if the resolution number eighty- 
four passes Congress, will be thrown into 
training camps. These facts have brought 
to the attention, of those who have in 
charge the making of an efficient army for 
France, this same question of inquiry, and 
the immigrant again becomes a problem. 
There are in the United States, to-day, 
3,000,000 aliens of military age who are un- 
naturalized. There are 100,000 aliens who 
are barred from United States citizenship. 
One hundred races and nationalities com- 
prising 13,000,000 foreign born and 33,- 
000,000 born of foreign parentage live in 
the United States to-day. In the last decade 
the alien population has increased 150.7 
per cent. or seven and one-half times as 
fast as the native population. In round 
numbers one-third of the entire population 
of the United States is made up of what is 
generally termed the “foreign element.” 
Three million foreign-born whites do not 
speak English. Since the census of 1910, 
over four million have arrived from non- 
English speaking countries. These facts 
would seem to indicate that America does 
not have a common language but one rather 
polyglot in character. A few specific ex- 
amples at this point will illustrate this fact: 
New York is the fourth German city in 
the world; is a larger Italian city than 
Rome and the largest Hebrew city in the 
world. Chicago is the second Bohemian 
city; the fourth Polish city, and the fifth 
German city in the world. Pittsburgh num- 
bers more Serbs than the capital of their 
own country. Thus from the standpoint of 
language the immigrant is a problem. 
Fires and explosions in plants’ making 
explosives and chemicals have been traced 
to aliens. Fires in grain elevators, since 
war was declared, have increased 300 per 
cent. since the entrance of the United 
States into the war. Industrial troubles 
have been instigated by the I. W. W., com- 
posed mostly of aliens in coal mines, mu- 
nition plants and ship yards. Strikes have 
been almost universal in all lines of indus- 
try. Many of the 1,500 foreign-language 
newspapers published in this country are 
willfully spreading anti-American ideas 
among aliens who cannot speak or read 
English. Investigators report disloyal ut- 
terances of “soapbox orators” and other 
German agents, used to spread sedition in 
sections of the large cities of this country 
which are largely inhabited by non-English 


speaking people. 
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Among some of the seditious activities 
along this line may be numbered the oppo- 
sition to the selling of Liberty Bonds. 
These non-English speaking people were 
told that the large sums of money raised 
through the sale of Liberty Bonds were in- 
tended as an indemnity for Germany which 
had already defeated the Allies. It was 
said that President Wilson had dismissed 
Congress and was taking over the govern- 
ment himself thus eliminating representa- 
tive government in the United States. 
Night schools have decreased greatly in 
number and attendance because aliens have 
been told that were they to attend such 
schools they would immediately be con- 
scripted and sent to the army. 

No one supposes for a minute such re- 
ports would have any effect upon you or me 
under any conditions, but when they are 
circulated among people who do not un- 
derstand our language, a Republican form 
of government, or have never attended any 
of the numberless night schools in this 
country where they might get some ideas 
relative to the facts, the seriousness of the 
Situation becomes evident, and the immi- 
grant again becomes a problem. 

In the face of such an array of facts 
showing the immigrant as an unsolved 
problem from so many angles, an effort 
was made towards its solution. 

The Committee of National Defense be- 
coming alarmed in regard to the wanton 
destruction of property and the spreading 
of destruction and insidious pro-German 
propaganda found that the alien was used 
as the tool of the German agents. After 
conferences of prolonged duration, the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that edu- 
cation was the only solution. Industry 
was told that its hope lay in the education 
of the employee: that “English first” 
meant “Safety First.” Those in command 
of the non-English speaking recruit in the 
National Army were told that military 
training in even the most elementary form 
could only follow an intensive course in 
English. The proposition was put up to 
the Federal Bureau of Education of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Commissioner P. P. Claxton appointed 
what is known as the National Committee 
of One Hundred on Americanization to 
deal with the educational problem of the 
immigrant upon a broad, national basis. 
Federal officials, representative industrial 
leaders, educators, state labor and immi- 
grant officials, editors, officials of patriotic, 
civic and racial organizations and inter- 
ested private citizens were solicited to do 
this bit of patriotic service for the country 
and have accepted with evidence of an 
eager readiness for national service. e 

The Honorable John Price Jackson, 








Pennsylvania State Commissioner of Labor 
and Industry, was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee and Harrison H. Wheaton, 
Specialist in Immigrant Education of the 
Bureau of Education, was designated 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Under the direction of Mr. Wheaton a 
complete plan of activities has been out- 
lined and put into execution. 

An idea of the co-operating forces in 
this campaign in Americanization can be 
gained, when it is learned that not only 
educational institutions and organizations 
of every kind are interested but also in- 
dustrial organizations like the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica, individual chambers of commerce, 
manufacturing, transportation, commercial 
and financial interests of the country, work- 
ing through organized bodies and through 
individuals, labor unions and labor leaders, 
social service organizations covering every 
field of welfare and philanthropic endeavor 
as well as religious organizations and paro- 
chial institutions were enlisted in this work. 
Native, patriotic and fraternal societies, 
and societies of foreigners are being asked 
to take part in it. The news-disseminating 
agencies, such as the daily and periodical 
press both in English and foreign languages 
are among the best mediums doing heroic 
service. Motion-picture theatres are show- 
ing their patriotic willingness to assist in 
forwarding the campaign. 

Among the great national organizations 
entering into the undertaking may be men- 
tioned the National Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs with its affiliated State 
Federation, the American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Na-. 
tional Association of Patriotic Instructors, 
Council of Jewish Women, American Asso- 
ciation, the Committee for Immigrants in 
America, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The object of the campaign 
is to teach English, the common language 
of America, to immigrants and prepare 
them for American citizenship. 

In order to make this work specific, 
rather than general, the Americanization 
committee has definitely outlined schedules 
of work covering the entire propaganda 
as follows: 

1. How Ciiw-nt«:s of Commerce can co- 
operate. 

2. How to 
for foreignics. 

3. How industries can co-operate. 

4. How libraries can help. 

5- How foreign newspapers can co- 
operate. 

6. How labor unions can co-operate. 
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7. How sectarian organizations can co- 
operate. 

8. How patriotic societies can co-operate. 

9. How Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations can co-operate. 

10. How women’s clubs can co-operate. 

11. How women’s organizations can co- 
operate. 

In this connection it might be said that 
there are 5,700,108 foreign-born white 
women of which number 1,103,478 cannot 
speak English. Those who have charge of 
this program for the women in American- 
ization have set a definite goal for each 
woman as follows: 1. To Americanize one 
immigrant woman. 2. To get one immi- 
grant to become a citizen. 3. To teach one 
foreign-born mother English. 4. To put 
one immigrant family on her calling list. 

While this is a nation-wide campaign of 
sufficient magnitude to command the co- 
operation of the largest institutions and or- 
ganizations in this land, yet there never 
was a movement which demands the actual 
work of the individual as does this one. 
Our boys at the front are fighting the en- 
emy upon a regular war basis. Here at 
home this pro-German propaganda is being 
disseminated in the most insidious manner, 
under cover, but so effectually as to reach 
every town and hamlet in this country. 
This very meeting is being covered in some 
manner by some representative of the 
abominable German spy system. 

It is true that our people are practically 
united in support of this war but it is well 
for us to remember that we have not yet 
felt the pinch of war. We read of food 
shortage, but we have not yet suffered hun- 
ger. We read about war taxes but we 
have not yet been inconvenienced through 
their payment. We have meatless days but 
-fish and oysters are really an agreeable 
change in diet. We shout and cheer as our 
boys go forth to the training camps, but 
the casualty lists have not yet come in. 
The day will come when these things which 
are now heard with our ears will become 
bitter realities; when the burden of this 
war will weigh down upon us, when our 
hearts will be saddened with the loss of our 
soldier boys, when our souls will be weary 
of the load. 

At such a time, the ripe harvest time 
for the insidious and widespread German 
propaganda which is planted throughout 
this land will come, and it will have its ap- 
peal to the weak, the cowardly and the sen- 
timental. Then we will realize that democ- 
racy is being assailed by the most damnable 
foe that ever fired a cannon, that ever 
drove a bayonet through the bodies of in- 
nocent children, that ever ravaged a neu- 
tral state, that ever sunk a hospital ship, 
that ever shelled women and children in 
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life boats, that ever crucified and captured 
enemy soldiers, that ever cut the right 
hands off boy children in captured territory, 
that ever brutally assaulted women to the 
death, that ever dropped bombs upon school 
houses filled with children, that ever lived 
to fasten its demon clutches upon the throat 
of civilization. 

It verily behooves us to do our part indi- 
vidually now, not to-morrow. We must 
win the war and every one must help to 
win it by doing his part. Remember, 
America is offering her best blood, brain 
and brawn to the cannon of infamy that 
liberty shall live. She will never forget 
her sacrifices for that liberty, nor will she 
let the ideals which she has defended with 
her blood grow dim, when the peace of the 
world is won and the boys in khaki come 
back. 

America will come out of this war a 
victor; a purer and a greater America with 
a greater love and a greater understanding 
in her heart for all mankind. The world 
will then realize: “ The clime of a coming 
time, when each shall be to each a brother.” 


apimesiililibiiaie 
——<-— 


THE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF 
TAXPAYERS. 








BY AMBROSE WALTERS. 





HE taxpayer is a sort of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde person. No man ever ap- 
proached the seat of the collector with 
thankfulness or with devout appreciation of 
his high privilege. In the taxpaying stage 
the taxpayer always avows that money is 
being wasted in the schools. When the tax- 
payer reads that his school district is about 
to issue bonds to erect school buildings, in 
his inner tightness he asserts these things 
are not necessary and wonders how friends 
and neighbors, men whom he knows very 
well, can be so extravagant and reckless in 
spending the people’s money. If he listens, 
he is likely to view reports of improved 
methods in the schools, of any supposed im- 
provement in the plan of education, as 
merely academic schemes which will in- 
crease school taxes. 

On the other hand Dr. Jekyll glories in 
our school system and really wants it im- 
proved. Within a reasonable time after he 
has paid ‘his school taxes he is quite nor- 
mal. He may even boast of the superior 
calibre of the system of education, and its 
equipment, which he helps to pay for. Hap- 
pen he be a parent, he is keen to note if 
the child in other communities is afforded 
advantages superior to those his children 
enjoy. 

The average taxpayer is disposed to 
count the cost and ignore the advantages. 
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He will not appraise, in dollars and cents, 
the asset of a superior educational system 
in his community. If it may happen that a 
city school district could offer what we 
term in this State, the “normal school” 
educational training, a community such as 
this would save thousands of dollars every 
year. If one, two, or even more years, 
could be saved the boy in a technical edu- 
cation because of advantages offered him 
in Johnstown, the taxpayer saves much 
money. 

My thought is that the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem of education must not stop with the 
child, it must reach Mr. Taxpayer. There 
are avenues of publicity always ready for 
this training. Not only through the child, 
who would be a splendid advertising agent, 
if properly instructed, but through meet- 
ings of various sorts, and the newspapers. 
The taxpayer must be “shown” that there 
are real cash dividends returned him 
through his investments of school taxes. 

In educating the taxpayer the arguments 
must not be turned over his head. The 
teacher, thoroughly convinced of the just- 
ness of his or her cause, must recognize the 
taxpayer’s point of view, and his Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde states of mind. 

In this work this new department may 
find his chief purpose. The education of 
the taxpayer needs more than the suave 
and assured observations of educators ac- 
customed to directing the education of the 
child. It must come through demonstra- 
tions of the essential value, in dollars and 
cents, of every phase of the common school 
system of education. It is not a hopeless 
task. Some almost astounding results have 
accomplished themselves. In this city there 
has been such an awakening of taxpayers 
that they havé voted to authorize the bor- 
rowing of money. A somewhat compre- 
hensive plan for increasing our local school 
plant, involving the expenditure of a vast 
sum of money, has actually. been inaugu- 
rated without an indignant taxpayer rush- 
ing off to the courts for an injunction. 

But, to educate the taxpayer requires 
more than a sporadic effort. There should 
be a careful and comprehensive study of a 
plan for reaching the man who furnishes 
ahe money to pay the expenses of our 
school system. He will not attend such 
meetings of this character in any consider- 
able numbers. He must be sought where 
he lives. It is not visionary to foresee that, 
after a scientific training in the proper 


_ course, the taxpayer will be demanding that 


school taxes be increased and that edu- 
cators furnish the child far more than is 
now afforded in recognized and approved 
curriculums. The taxpayer must be cul- 
tivated and educated. He must know that 
more is expected of him than checks. The 
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plan, and its execution, for carrying to the 
taxpayer the great benefit of a higher edu- 
cation, is most worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of this department. 


MODERN ORGANIZATION FOR WAR. 





DR. IDA NELSON HILLIS. 


HE subject of this paper has more than 
one aspect, because war has become in 
modern times so rapid and complex that only 
the historian long afterward can follow it. 
Statistics are relatively valueless; as, for 
instance, in a recent publication, it is stated 
that since the 15th century nearly half the 
time of every European nation has been 
given to war, but that the percentage of 
time is steadily decreasing. From 1550 to 
1650, about 66 per cent. of the years found 
nations at war, while from 1800 to 1900 
only 27 per cent. As a matter of fact, war 
and not peace has been the normal condi- 
tion of nations during the Christian era. 
If semi-civilized people are reckoned in 
with those calling themselves civilized, the 
earth has never been free from war on a 
greater or smaller scale, except for very 
short periods. The discovery that the per- 
centage of time devoted to war is decreas- 
ing depends upon what is called war. Most 
wars have been a series of battles, with 
long periods of preparation in between. 
Our Revolutionary War, for instance, 
lasted about eight years, but if reckoned in 
the intensity of the present war, it lasted 
about one day. Prussia has the lowest per- 
centage of war in the last century, because 
her long periods of preparation have never 
been considered as part of the rapid mobili- 
zation and action after war has been de- 
cided upon. She has been in a position to 
finish her battles quickly. The present war 
is approximately 46 years old already. The 
actual fighting in forty-two months is equal 
to two centuries of battles in Europe. Gun 
fire is now probably continuous. The west- 
ern front between the North Sea and Swit- 
zerland has seen at least a Gettysburg on 
an average of twice a month for the past 
three and one-half years. No reader will 
have time in his whole life to go over in 
detail the history of the battles that have 
been fought since Mr. Root and other wise 
men predicted after the last meeting at the 
Hague that wars were no longer possible. 
This war will be the despair of historians, 
both on account of the inconceivable rapid- 
ity with which nations have developed, and 
the complex conditions governing every 
phase. It is all a vast industrial business 
and a social organization reaching from the 
cradle in the home to the grave in the 
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trenches. Whole nations have gone to war 
now, as in the invasion of the barbarians, 
when men, women and children left home 
to overrun other countries and, if success- 
ful, to occupy them. 

In modern times, then, organization for 
war means long preparation of some kind. 
We see what it has been in Germany; a 
nation organized for the army, not the 
army for the nation. When this war is 
over, every nation must henceforth con- 
tinue to maintain a great military estab- 
lishment and staff until some formula for 
lasting peace is discovered. We shall again 
be in the position of a mining camp where 
every individual must go armed until the 
lawless are either killed off, or driven away, 
and law comes to the community. The 
doctrine and practice of the Germans, 
whatever may be in their hearts, has com- 
pletely destroyed the faith in law among 
nations. It must all be rebuilt from the 
ground up and we must find some method 
by which agreements can be enforced. 

Our great problem in the United States 
will be how to keep our democracy armed 
for its liberty and rights amid a world of 
potential foes, without drifting into the mil- 
itarism that our forefathers so much 
dreaded. That is the issue before the 
American people to-day. We may talk 
about fighting for the liberties of the world, 
about crushing a conspiracy against human 
freedom, and perhaps President Wilson has 
correctly stated that issue, but the real 
problem before America is how to organize 
in order to give herself a voice in the future 
regulation of the world, so that peace may 
prevail, even for a short time. Beside this 
issue, our Civil War for the freedom of the 
slaves was but a passing dispute; for the 
outcome of the present great war involves 
the whole future of the race. We, as a 


people, must answer this question: Can a. 


democratic nation wherein the individual 
has entire freedom to regulate his own life, 
ever achieve a lasting success against an 
autocratic government, in which every in- 
dividual has been taught obedience to a 
governing class unrestrained by ordinary 
Christian ethics? We in America have 
never believed that might, regardless of 
justice and honor, could triumph, and yet 
this question is in the balance between the 
nations of Europe to-day. We naturally 
hold that history discloses a tendency 
towards the freedom of the individual. 
There is evidence of that not only in the 
centuries that have past, but in the natural 
laws of the Almighty, so far as we can un- 
derstand them. Even that rough rule called 
“the survival of the fittest” proves nature’s 
law in favor of the individual, rather than 
in favor of the group. 

The world has taken too little account of 





the few precepts of Christ on which civili- 
zation must necessarily be based. One of 
those precepts, “ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth,’ might well 
be studied at this time. We see so many 
examples of worldly success on the part of 
the proud and unscrupulous, that we some- 
times doubt its value as a working philos- 
ophy, but the word “ meek” is used here in 
the sense of submission to the Almighty’s 
laws. Nineteen hundred centuries of Chris. 
tianity have demonstrated beyond question 
that love and service afford the only last- 
ing basis of dominion over the earth, and 
over other men. Cruelty and physical 
might can never long succeed, for the peo- 
ple who rely upon them are certain to turn 
against one another in the end. We know 
in our hearts that God has never given to 
men dominion over other men. History 
has plainly shown that theory to produce 
an unstable equilibrium. Dominion over 
others is poison in the veins of men who 
hold it. Furthermore, it arouses in the per- 
son under control antagonism and bitter- 
ness and hate, so that only time is required 
to produce collective antagonism enough to 
smash the governing power. Exactly this 
has happened in Russia, leaving the poor 
country so divided amongst ignorant the- 
orists that it may be the tool of nations for 
many generations. Unstable equilibrium 
produced by dominion is the basis of many 
wars. We have often expressed that in 
America in a very simple way by the words 
“Nothing is ever settled until it is settled 
right.” Therefore, we have faith in the 
future of democracy. Even if Prussia 
succeeds in winning the war, she will have 
drawn upon herself the distrust and hatred 
of the world, which will slowly build up 
against her the force to resist and destroy 
her. Only in justice can peace be made 
lasting. 

Our hope in entering this war is to make 
it the last, by: destroying or by cutting out 
the cancer of civilization that is sapping 
the strength of the Christian people, even 
at the risk of contagion to ourselves. How 
can we succeed? Remember, it is nation 
against nation, not simply army against 
army. Military training is only a small 
part of it, and we must study organization 
from every point of view in American life. 

There are two phases of organization in 
relation to war: 1. The organization to re- 
sist aggression, which means the long-time 
training in time of peace, so that a nation 


may not be caught unprepared to defend — 


itself and its citizens at home and abroad. 
2. The emergency organization for an im- 
pending war, either before or after a dec- 
laration has been made. 

As we are in the presence of the latter, 
it would be useful to consider it before 
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speaking of the larger and broader prep- 
aration in time of peace. The first step at 
this time in any discussion of war aims is 
to know what our present war is for. The 
success of organization depends largely 
upon the seriousness of purpose of the peo- 
ple. Under our form of government, it is 
absolutely necessary to make plain to all 
citizens just what they are erpected to fight 
for. In this matter we have been weak. 
There is no end of publicity given to the 
food and coal question and comparatively 
little to the aims of the American people 
and their hopes when a treaty of peace shall 
be drawn. Why are we at war with Ger- 
many? The doctrine of terrorism, the total 
disregard of all treaties, the inhuman 
drowning of men, women and children on 
the Lusitania, the staking out of the high 
seas for death, if any one sails over the 
line, would be enough, but it is not funda- 
mentally the thing that is in our minds. 
Wrongs can be forgotten, unless they af- 
fect the whole right of mankind to live, and 
there is no doubt that the Lusitania would 
gradually become in the mists of history a 
certain regrettable mistake on the part of 
Germany, if it were not for the fact that 
the future of our race and of our form of 
government is at stake. We are going in 
to fight a conspiracy against the world and 
to prevent forever any group of men from 
making use of science to obtain a dominion 
over other men and nations. Human free- 
dom has become something different after 
the nineteenth century of invention. Any 
group of junkers with two or three million 
men at their backs could, by monopolizing 
a few important inventions, hold perma- 
nently in subjection the whole earth. Are 
we to submit to that, and is this then not a 
war similar to that which was shown to be 
inevitable by Lincoln’s question, “Can the 
United States exist half free, half slave?” 
Can the world continue to exist under the 
growing applications of science half democ- 
racy and half autocracy? It is exactly the 
same inevitable and lasting struggle that 
brought about our Civil War, and, as a na- 
tion, we must fight with exactly the same 
seriousness. 

It is just in this connection that we can 
do our bit in teaching the children and the 
general public what our country will ac- 
complish by a successful peace, and exactly 
why we should be willing to give the blood 
of thousands towards the larger freedom 
and the larger conception of Christianity. 
Incidentally, I may say here that democracy 
is better than any autocracy for the one 
reason, if for no other, in that a conspiracy 
to dominate the world can not be main- 
tained in a republic where the newspapers 
have complete freedom. It would be im- 
possible for.the United States, as at present 





constituted and governed, to tie itself for 
war purposes to any other nation by secret 
treaty or to plan for imperial dominion, 
either through years of preparation, or 
through new discoveries in science. That 
is why, to the Prussians, we seem soft and 
flabby. 

The first step then in this emergency is 
to show the people of the United States 
what war organization is for. The next 
step relates entirely to the nature of this 
modern war. An English Colonel of Ar- 
tillery explained to me some months ago 
the method of firing from the big guns on 
the battle front. These guns were not 
aimed at an advancing body of men, but 
rather at certain sections of ground on 
which trenches and other batteries were 
supposed to be located. Firing was entirely 
indirect, and the men who fired the guns 
never saw what they were hitting. It was 
exactly like a business organization planned 
to weaken the other side, by killing off as 
large a number of men as possible. 

This war has a three-fold aspect: 1. The 
business and industrial organization to keep 
an army supplied. 2. The training of the 
army itself. 3. Transportation facilities for 
getting the men to the battle front and for 
keeping them supplied with necessary mu- 
nitions and provisions. «| 

The first of these involves many sacri- 
fices on the part of private citizens who 
remain at home. It means the cessation of 
a large number of unessential industries 
and the constant springing up of great 
companies, or the enlargement of existing 
companies, for the manufacture of those 
things essential to an army. It means sav- 
ing in every direction, in order that the es- 
sentials may be provided. In the food 
problem, we know perfectly well that we 
must save to provide everything for the sol- 
dier who is no longer productive in the 
machine shop or on the farm, and in order 
that a maximum amount of transportation 
may be available for war purposes. 

It is sometimes said that the war is to be 
won by the farmers, or by the engineers, or 
by the bankers, and we may possibly be mis- 
led by such catch words. The war is to be 
won by the soldier on the front, backed up 
by every possible element in our country. 
The training of the soldier is immensely 
important, and our co-operation to that end 
should be made as effective as possible. So 
far as obtaining men for the war is con- 
cerned, there is no problem in the United 
States. They will come forward willingly. 

Transportation is divided into two parts, 
that by rail across the United States to the 
seaboard, and that by steamship across the 
Atlantic to France or other battlefield. 
The first is limited by the necessity of feed- 
ing and supplying the large population at 
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home. The second.is seriously interfered 
with by the submarine in the war zone. 
Both these elements must be taken care of. 
That means, in the first place, a great or- 
ganization for the movement of cars and 
trains in the United States, not only as to a 
sufficiency for shipment of essential articles, 
but a continuous flow of loaded cars in one 
- direction, and empty or loaded cars in the 
other, and no delays in unloading. In the 
other case, it means a rapid building of 
ships, so that the losses in the war zone 
may be more than made up. 

The organization for this war then de- 
mands ‘that every citizen and every child 
of a citizen must lend a willing hand in 
some way. It also demands the suppression 
of all conspiracy and opposition until we 
shall have won, for we are in it to the end. 
Discussion as to whether we ought to be in 
or not is as futile as a debate whether we 
ought to have elected Woodrow Wilson or 
Charles Hughes to the Presidency. 

Can any nation in time of peace organize 
for war without threatening at the same 
time the surrounding nations? Recently 
there has appeared in the newspapers a re- 
port, or rather a threat, that Germany pro- 
poses after the treaty of peace in which she 
will hold the territory that she now occu- 
pies, to organize the whole nation for war. 

hy? How would the organization for 
war differ from what she has been doing 
since 1870? Such a threat against all na- 
tions should not be tolerated unless Ger- 
many comes out powerful enough to impose 
her will on others. We must look facts in 
the face in this country, so that we may not 
be misled into a fool’s dream by those who 
hope for the immediate reign of Christ on 
earth, We know that war is a harsh 
method of readjusting conditions between 
nations. It is nothing but the instinctive 
method of the wild beasts. For forty years 
Europe has tried to keep pace with the Ger- 
man armament, and we ourselves have 
drifted along with no policy and half meas- 
ures. The astonishing things is the failure 
of the English and French to see what was 
coming in 1914. It was worse with us, for 
we had persuaded ourselves that there 
would never be any more war. Science in 
our minds had eliminated it, and the bank- 
ers would not permit it, so that Prussia was 
allowed to plan and execute her great 
stroke in August, 1914. 

The United States must continue its or- 
ganization for war in time of peace, and 
the question that inevitably comes before 
us is how to do this with least danger to 
our institutions. We believe that under 
democracy and the freedom of the individ- 
ual, man will in the long run find the great- 
est amount of happiness and satisfaction. 
We believe that there’ will be no danger of 





conspiracy against peace. The question 
then is put plainly before us, can we as a 
nation, wasteful, inefficient in times of 
peace, ever plan to become efficient in time 
of war on short notice? We see now that 
we can not; but a better answer to the ques- 
tion is vital to the American people. By 
no stretch of the imagination can we be 
called an efficient nation. There are indi- 
viduals and corporations encouraged to 
benefit themselves under our laws, who 
have developed a high degree of efficiency. 
We have made the laws on the selfish prin- 
ciple that the individual must have large 
money rewards in order to stimulate him to 
mental and physical activities. 

How does organization for war differ 
from organization for peace? Except for 
the fact that in time of war many of the 
industries are turned into munition fac- 
tories, the two do not differ at all, as they 
are founded on the highest degree of co- 
operation and the greatest efficiency. We 
must recognize modern warfare as indus- 
trial and business organization on a great 
scale, and our best preparation lies in the 
adequate organization of every side of 
American life. We know the war is not 
Christian. We know, also, from history 
that it is inevitable, so long as society is 
based on custom and law which considers 
only the selfish motive. We have twisted 
competition into a heartless destruction of 
all who stand in the way. We have sys- 
tematically taught selfishness in material 
things as a principal motive on which civili- 
zation can be built up. One has only to 
listen, in any American city, to the com- 
ments aroused by the statement that the 
precepts of Christ can be observed in mod- 
ern society. All our motives are topsy- 
turvy. Tell any citizen that honesty is 
the best policy and he immediately thinks 
of it as a rule for business, not in any way 
as applied to the soul 

It is time for the American people to 
organize first against selfishness, and then 
against war. I have never believed that 
preparation in the sense of having a large 
number of men trained to arms was neces- 
sarily a provocation of war. It may be- 
come so in the. hands of conspirators 
against the peace of the world. Neverthe- 
less, under the motives which now govern 
society, and which are accepted frankly as 
the mainspring of action, we are not going 
to be rid of wars for centuries, and we 
must in our own country have the kind of 
preparation which is adapted to a democ- 
racy. At the same time, this preparation 
of ours must never have the selfish motive, 
by which a nation is commonly supposed to 
hold its place in the world, and by which it 
may acquire dominion under the pretense 
of making itself safe from attack. 
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The chief safeguard against war is not 
a truly military preparation, but rather the 
training of a public conscience. By the es- 
tablishment of international police, by a 
league to enforce peace, by international 
conciliation associations, we are simply 
fooling with the problem of war. The cure 
is far more deep-seated. It is a vast re- 
ligious revival that we need, and great 
propaganda on the part of the Church; not 
that hysterical stuff given to us by Billy 
Sunday, but primarily a great organization 
to keep before every citizen the relation of 
big business with the public, and the con- 
duct of our government officials. One of 
the most horrible examples of twisted ethics 
is the place occupied by the manufacturers 
and the sellers of intoxicating liquors. 

I would list the activities for which or- 
ganization during peace is required about 
as follows: First, citizenship; second, 
Americanism; third, science; fourth, in- 
dustries; fifth, business; sixth, transporta- 
tion; seventh, efficiency; eighth, arms. 

1. The first of these, citizenship, is 
largely in the hands of the teachers, and 
this association meeting at Johnstown has 
a great and serious duty before it. When 
we consider what has been done in Germany 
through the schools to educate children, 
and the generation that has grown up since 
1870 into false ideals as to what their coun- 
try stands for, we easily see how much 
might be accomplished by at least equal 
effort towards education and training in 
justice, honor, truth and real patriotism. 
The first step that the schoolmaster ought 
to take is to teach our children what is gov- 
ernment. We spend a large amount of time 
on the classics, and it is well to do that, pro- 
vided that it does not become a deadly 
grind in grammatical forms. The student 
who studies Latin with solely the idea of 
passing college examinations in reading 
Caesar, Vergil and Cicero, has gotten only 
the surface or veneer of the classics. 

I have always been a believer in the 
classics as affording, when properly taught, 
a good foundation for moral and mental 
training, and I have seen with regret a 
gradual lessening of the interest in the 
classics, because I believe them to be badly 
taught in the respects of their relation to 
modern things. Something of the same 
thing might be said of the precepts and life 
of Christ in our churches. They are not 
vitally connected up with our daily lives. 
The school teacher has a great task in the 
organization of instruction to keep in the 
mind of the growing children their obliga- 
tion to our form of government and their 
knowledge of it. 

There is another thing in connection with 
the school teacher’s service, and that is the 








correct teaching of history, which is, after 
all, not a catalogue of dates and battles, 
but a true philosophy. When I was a boy 
I studied a history of the United States 
written by a southerner, and through it I 
obtained a totally false conception of the 
Rebellion. Even the facts were made to 
appear in a false light. Somewhat the 
same thing is true of our histories of the 
American Revolution against England, and 
we have been fed up for generations on the 
facts without the spirit. Of the Revolution, 
the children learn about Lexington, the 
shot that was fired around the world, the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, and finally 
Yorktown, without any conception of the 
real truth that our Revolution was a great 
struggle for human freedom the world 
over. It was the beginning of the down- 
fall of kings. 

The third element of citizenship lies in a 
well-rounded education; and there again 
we come to the schoolmaster. Every large 
city in the United States finds itself in a 
similar difficult situation, with a consid- 
erable fraction of its population foreign 
born, from many nationalities. The schools 
have a duty here to turn the children of 
this population into good citizens, who will 
understand what they have gained by liv- 
ing under American institutions, instead of 
those from which their parents have es- 
caped. 

2. The second element of preparation in 
the United States is true Americanism. 
What is Americanism? We talk glibly on 
this subject as if it were understood in the 
same way by all of us.- We call it the prin- 
ciples of equality and liberty, upon which 
our government was based, but the English, 
French and the North Countrymen have 
the same principles before they emigrate 
to the United States. We sometimes speak 
of individual freedom as true Americanism, 
but it is a serious question as to whether 
the individual has greater freedom here 
than in some other countries who supply 
part of our population. Americans look 
upon honesty and truth between individuals 
and between nations as one of their ideals, 
but so they are in most Christian nations. 
They are fundamental to all lasting suc- 
cess in government. Americanism may be 
defined as a faith. It is the open door for 
the oppressed and unhappy of all nations. 
It is opportunity for the lowly born, and it 
is the escape from artificial social restric- 
tions. It means loyalty to this land in weal 
or woe, embodying the ideals of our fore- 
fathers. It means a belief that our flag 
stands as the symbol for the best that can 
be found on this earth. 

We know that there is no necessity for 
organizing to teach those whose ancestors 
have lived on this continent for two cen- 
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turies, that American institutions are good. 
We are ready to give our lives to prove 
that, but we must have a far greater or- 
ganization in the interest of the immigrant. 
He needs us as teachers, and it is our func- 
tion to assist in teaching him what America 
means to the human race. For one thing, 
we must teach the alien the value of re- 
straint in freedom. 

While we are organizing for true Amer- 
icanism, let us also plan for a better con- 
ception of the duty of every citizen towards 
the public and towards our government. 
When a boy of twenty-one goes to vote he 
is thinking of his inalienable right to exer- 
cise the franchise, and soon our girls will 
be going the same road. Should the right 
to vote go with the attainment of one’s ma- 
jority? I doubt it. It has always seemed 
to me that a young man should acquire this 
right by having rendered some service to 
the state as a precedent to casting his first 
ballot. That brings a truer preparation for 
war, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
than anything I can think of, because it de- 
mands of every youth some service to the 
state. William James has well referred to 
the possibility of developing a rugged cit- 
izenship by exactly this method. His essay 
on “The Moral Equivalent of War” opens 
the way to a far better citizenship than 
ever can be obtained under the loose ideas 
that now prevail with regard to the ballot. 
Taking his fundamental theme, that of 
drafting every youth to a year or more of 
service in building our roads and in giving 
freely to the country every form of public 
service, we have a true citizenship and the 
kind of Americanism that will bring aliens 
and Americans alike into companionship 
and co-operation for the nation. 

3. We cannot pass through this list of 
elements of an organization without atten- 
tion to science, whose advances seem to us 
to promise so much for the human race. 
As a matter of fact, science may become a 
menace, unless under universal safeguard, 
that it may not be used as a destructive 
agency. A German professor writes: “A 
one-sidedeness which only esteems material 
values and an increasing control over na- 
ture is destructive in its influence, and this 
one-sidedness set in during the second half 
of the nineteenth century in Germany. 
Have we Germans kept an harmonious bal- 
ance between the economic and the moral 
side of our development, as was once the 
case with the Greeks? No; with the enor- 
mous increase of wealth shadows have fal- 
len on our national life. In the nation as in 
the individual we see with the increase of 
wealth the decrease of moral feeling and 
moral power.” 

In our own country we have gone at the 
development of science in a very haphazard 
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fashion. Organization for research has 
been largely incidental or unsystematic in- 
vestigation by a few colleges and govern- 
ment departments. It has never become the 
systematic search of Nature, like the work 
that is now going on at the Harvard Ob- 
servatory in the mapping of the stars, 
Take, for instance, one subject, Metallurgy, 
which has depended so much on pure sci- 
ence for its development, and there is 
scarcely a single side of it that has got 
much beyond the fringes of a really sys- 
tematic science. We know something about 
alloys, we know something about crystal- 
line formation of metals, but the work yet 
to be done will require years of patient 
labor, under the direction either of the 
government or of some central body. 

Greater system is already suggested by 
some of the work done under the Agricul- 
tural Department. The search for useful 
plants and the careful study of agriculture 
are typical of what we need in every direc- 
tion. In one sense, the nation is Edward 
Bellamy’s great business corporation, that 
should have research laboratories similar 
to those in every great progressive manu- 
facturing company. As a nation, we are 
woefully behind, while we have many ex- 
cellent laboratories for special purposes in 
companies like the General Electric, the 
Bethlehem Steel and others. It would be 
well to have a national commission for 
science with money taken from the public 
funds to assist promising research in pure 
science, and in its applications to all 
branches of industry. 

4. Our industries have suffered in the 
past through too little co-operation. We 
have carried competition to an extreme, 
and until we find some agency through 
which the great manufacturing firms can 
exchange information as to appliances and 
methods, we shall continue at odds with 
ourselves. When the war broke out, about 
two-fifths of our business corporations 
were failures, because they reported no net 
income whatever. Nearly as many made 
less than five thousand dollars a year, and 
the bulk of them were living along under 
no really good business organization. It 
would be easy to multiply instances to prove 
how little we really have gone into organi- 
zation in business. Yet we know that that 
must be one of our greatest activities, if 
we are to hold our own in the world after 
this war is over. Americans are credited 
with being active and immensely effective, 
but at this time we see in the evidence be- 
fore Congress the acts of children exposed 
to the public view as the business of our 
agents in the War Department. It is easy 
enough for us to say that the business of 
war presents so large an accession of gov- 
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ernmental activity, that we could not ex- 
pect men to take hold of it at once. That 
is nothing but a confession of vanity that 
refuses to see our own shortcomings. We 
have plenty of men in the United States 
amply capable of taking over the War De- 
partment and running it properly. We 
have plenty of men who could have taken 
the places of the inexperienced officers and 
have carried on our munition manufac- 
turing without mistakes. The whole busi- 
ness of the United States must be organized 
for exchange of information, and we must 
provide some government agent to ‘encour- 
age it. One of the things that stands in 
the way of an effective government agency 
is that we have not yet considered it neces- 
sary to employ trained men for all the posi- 
tions under our government. 

5. The industries of the United States 
demand as much attention as business in 
the encouragement of co-operation. We 
live almost from hand to mouth in the con- 
stant see-saw between the trades unions 
and the employers. These unions represent 
only a fraction of the laboring men of the 
country, but they are influential over all 
the industries, as they form a compact 
body, capable of paralyzing transportation, 
or any one branch of manufacture. Here 
again organization is needed; not organi- 
zation against the trades unions, or against 
the capitalists, but a proper understanding 
of what co-operation between them must 
be. We are wasting an enormous amount 
of energy. ~ 

6. It is not necessary to dwell much on 
transportation, because we all know how 
vital it is to the whole country. Up to this 
time, however, transportation for the 
United States has been split up into a num- 
ber of groups that do not work together, 
under the control of a commission that can 
not really solve the railroad problem. To- 
day there are plenty of examples of the 
confusion that has sprung out of the di- 
vided interests among the railroads. One 
case is enough. At present the Pullman 
Car Company is a splendid example of busi- 
ness efficiency. Py owning the cars and 
distributing them on the various railroad 
systems, they probably satisfy the public 
with about half the equipment that would 
otherwise be needed. Our freight system 
is abominably arranged, because we have 
no such central agency for placing cars, 
and for seeing that they are in constant 
operation. The percentage of idle cars and 
those that are used on long hauls, when 
short hauls would answer, is probably great. 
There is no earthly reason why all the 
freight cars of the United States should not 
be standardized, and should not be con- 
trolled by one agency, either a govern- 
mental agency or one provided by the rail- 





roads themselves. A suggestion looking 
towards this has already been made by rail- 
road men. The coal situation in the United 
States is another evidence of a partial 
breakdown in transportation. We are also 
reaping the fruits of our long-time policy 

7. The organization for efficiency has 
only just begun. A few years ago, a gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania wrote vigorously 
on the subject of scientific management and 
brought to the attention of the entire na- 
tion how woefully deficient we were, and 
how very wasteful in the industries and in 
our homes. His theories have since been 
put into practical operation. They have 
completely changed the state of mind of 
men in business and in the industries, 
towards the whole science of manufacture. 
We are beginning now to understand what 
efficiency means. Up to Mr. Taylor’s time, 
most Americans would have defined effi- 
ciency as meaning the power to produce re- 
sults, which it is not. It is the ratio be- 
tween energy, or materials, usefully em- 
ployed and the actual amount expended. 
If we use ten tons of steel in a structure 
that would require only five, if properly 
designed, we are wasting our resources 
both in metal and fuel. If we expend a 
thousand horse-power to do the work that 
could, under the right conditions, be done 
by two hundred horse-power, we are wast- 
ing eight hundred horse-power and, of 
course, the coal and all the supplies that go 
to produce it. War is a great quickener of 
understanding, and we begin to see how 
wasteful we have been and how unreason- 
able we have been in relation to food and 
fuel, and materials and energy. Organiza- 
tion for efficiency and for the study of 
efficiency is the most important side of 
American life, if we apply it to mind and 
morals, as well as to materials. By it we 
shall live as a nation after the war is over, 
and without it, we shall lose the war. 

8. The last, and I might say, the least 
important side of military preparation for 
a nation, is the training to arms, excepting 
so far as it stimulates active thought on all 
the fundamentals of American life. Usu- 
ally we have thought of military training as 
nothing but the assembling of men, in order 
to teach them how to fire a gun, and how 
to salute officers. As a matter of fact, all 
that has been said here is part of military 
training. If a man is not a good citizen, 
he cannot be a good soldier. If he is not 
trained to efficiency and good business, he 
cannot quickly achieve the training for ef- 
fectiveness in war. 

How far should military training be con- 
tinued in time of peace? We know that it 
is absolutely necessary in time of war, and 
we are going at it at this time, but shall it 
be continued after this war is over and, if 
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so, how? One thing we know. It is not to 
America’s interest to maintain a standing 
army beyond what is needed to police the 
country against riots and to maintain our 
few foreign possessions, like the Virgin 
Islands, Porto Rico, the Panama Canal, the 
Hawaiian Islands and perhaps the Philip- 
pine Islands. These possessions are part of 
the strategic geography of the nation, en- 
abling us to ward off the approach of an 
enemy. It may be, that at the same time 
the foreign possessions provoke attack and 
render vulnerable, but we have to run that 
risk. However, we do not want a large 
standing army, but we do want a large 
number of men to have sound military 
training, so that they may be called in emer- 
gency. 

Military training has even been men- 
tioned as the best means of teaching cit- 
izenship. That outcome depends upon the 
purpose of military training, and the method 
by which it is carried out. The German 
system may in the minds of the Germans 
be a training in citizenship, but no Amer- 
ican can think it good citizenship when it 
leads to blind following of conspirators 
against the peace of the world. In our 
own country, the men who have been 
trained, and who are in training, would 
have a voice in the decision of war. Their 
vote would count in the election of men to 
Congress, and in the election of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Therefore, 
they never can become blind followers of a 
ruling class, and we may feel reasonably 
sure that no military training would ever 
be used as a provocation against other na- 
tions, unless we are forced into the Prus- 
sian system, in order to protect this nation 
against Prussia. There are various aspects 
of military training in time of peace that 
could be considered. One is education in 
Americanism. The assembling of all young 
men under the flag, including all foreign- 
ers who get a living from this country, 
could not fail to stimulate interest in the 
flag, and some knowledge of what it stands 
for. Another respect in which military 
training would be good, is teaching of obe- 
dience to law. We do not want that blind 
following of an individual as if he were 
God’s adjutant on earth, but we do want 
our young men to have a respect for the 
law. A few months’ obedience to the of- 
ficers in a camp, and a few months’ sacri- 
fice of one’s own liberties to the hard dis- 
cipline of camp, would teach our young 
men the right kind of self-control in a re- 
public. Military training is after all but 
one aspect of service to the country. There 
is no earthly reason why it should not ‘be 
made part of a great system of proving 
one’s right to the franchise. One year 
under the colors, with nine months put into 
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manual labor, for the good of the public, 
and three months in the military training 
would make of any young man who had 
the ordinary good conscience, a first-rate 
American citizen. 

Although we do not hear the tramp of 
an armed enemy on our soil, we are con- 
scious of the slimy presence of the con- 
spirator, the low, conscienceless creature 
that will smile in our homes, even while 
planning to kill the innocent and to wreck 
the industries, if only he can thereby delay 
our preparations to defend our rights. Our 
country is already invaded by a lying propa- 
ganda calculated to weaken the prosecution 
of the war, and to leave the two nations 
that have so long stood between us and 
Germany to the mercy of a class whose 
thought is only dominion and power over 
others. Would this condition be possible 
under a great national system of military 
training which brought our young men to- 
gether and taught them to know one an- 
other well? Rich and poor alike in the 
same shacks, working in the mud, shoulder- 
ing arms and keeping step in the same way. 
In America we must face the two great 
oceans and the nations on the other side as 
they are, not as we hope they may become 
with the dawn of a new day, whose light 
shall turn the brightest of our world into 
the shadows of a half-developed civiliza- 
tion. We must arm until humanity has 
passed out of the darkness. 


ae ee 
<~ 





SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK. 





Sagem point of numbers of out-of-town 

delegates and the variety and interest 
of the program the fifth annual session of 
Schoolmen’s Week held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, April eleventh to thir- 
teenth was the best on record. One thou- 
sand delegates enrolled representing the ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, normal 
schools and colleges of the state. As many 
attended who had not enrolled it is safe 
to estimate an attendance of fifteen hun- 
dred school people. 

Among the topics discussed in the dif- 
ferent group meetings were Educational 
Measurements, Educational Guidance, Su- 
pervised Study, Cost Accounting in School 
Administration, and Supervision in Rural 
and City Schools. 

Prominent features of the program were 
a report on cooperative measurements, 
under the supervision of the School of Edu- 
cation, in the use of the Courtis Standard 
Tests in Arithmetic in thirty-five school 
districts over the state, embodying the 
median scores of approximately thirty thou- 
sand school children; a report on the mean- 
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ing and scope of educational guidance, em- 
bodying the beginnings of a program in the 
small public high school, in the private 
school and in the vocational school; and a 
demonstration class in supervised study, 
composed of pupils of the eighth grade of 
a Philadelphia junior high school. 

Among the speakers from outside the 
state were Dr. Charles H. Hudd of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education of Massachu- 
setts; Dr. Ernest Burnham, Head of the 
Department of Rural Education, State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo; Dr. George 
A. Mirick, former Assistant Commissioner 
of Education of New Jersey; and Dr. 
Alfred L. Hall-Quest of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

At the final session on Saturday morn- 
ing a number of constructive resolutions, 
having a direct and vital bearing in foster- 
ing the educational development of the 
state, were adopted. Among them were 
the following: 


“That we record with satisfaction the carry- 
ing out, on the part of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University, of the resolution 
adopted at the meeting of Schoolmen’s Week 
last year with reference to the Courtis Stand- 
ard Tests in Arithmetic, and note with gratifi- 
cation that this was made possible through the 
interest of the Provost and the Board of 
Trustees of the University as expressed in a 
substantial appropriation for the prosecution 
of the work. We appreciate the time and at- 
tention which the School of Education is de- 
voting to this work, and express the hope that 
this interest will be continued and the scope 
of the work enlarged. We approve the plan, 
as expressed, to extend the work next year 
to the subject of Reading, and we earnestly 
solicit the interest and active cooperation of 
supervisory officials and teachers in the un- 
dertaking. 

“That we give expression to our interest in 
the work done in educational guidance by the 
committee of the Secondary School Section. 
It seems important that a general effort be 
made to extend this work and that students 
should be led to choose their educational and 
vocational activities with a view to the highest 
interests of good citizenship and social duty. 

“That we note the increasing consideration 
that is being given in our public schools to the 
subject of supervised study, and the improved 
conditions that have resulted where this 
method of preparation has been used. We 
commend as sound the principles of pedagogy 
involved therein, and suggest, where adminis- 
trative conditions permit, the more general 
adoption of this plan of study. 

“That we recognize that the salaries of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania are inadequate, and 
that recent improvements in salaries, while 
general and gratifying, are still insufficient and 
are far from keeping pace with unusual living 
costs, as indicated by all available economic 
data. We note also, with regret, that the 
teacher’s wage in these trying days has not 








increased in proportion to the wages of those 
engaged in other occupations. In view of 
these facts, we are impelled to express our 
sympathetic attitude toward every reasonable 
and proper movement looking toward the im- 
provement of these conditions. 

“That we recognize the importance of giv- 
ing attention to the matter of detailed cost ac- 
counting in the various departments of school 
administration, and earnestly suggest to super- 
intendents and boards of education, in the in- 
terest of economy and efficiency, that greater 
consideration be given to this subject. 

“That we urge upon the Department of 
Public Instruction the desirability of securing 
legislation that will stimulate the consolida- 
tion of rural schools. We suggest as the best 
means toward this end, provisions of law 
whereby the State shall pay a reasonable 
amount of the cost of the transportation of 
pupils to approved consolidation centers, and 
that a committee be appointed by the Chair- 
man of this session, to investigate this matter 
and make recommendation. 

“That we recommend that the normal 
schools of Pennsylvania give more direct and 
specific instruction and training to persons 
preparing to teach in the rural schools: To 
this end there should be a larger amount of 
practice teaching and demonstration in regu- 
lar rural schools taught by expert rural teach- 
ers. Each normal school should provide a 
rural department in charge of one who has 
had actual field experience, and such schools 
being wholly or partly maintained by the nor- 
mal school, should be, in co-operation with 
the County Superintendent, subject in a meas- 
ure to their direction and control. 

“That the idea of the expert ‘Helping 
Teacher,’ as suggested by Dr. Mirick, is de- 
sirable, and we urge upon the Department of 
Public Instruction efforts to bring about the 
employment of such helping teachers or local 
supervisors in Pennsylvania rural schools. 

“That we commend the School of Educa- 
tion of the University for its untiring efforts 
in furthering educational progress and aiding 
in the solution of educational problems as they 
apply specifically in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 


—> 


THE RED BOOK: NO. SIX. 





= volume of proceedings for 1917 of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association held at Johnstown during the 
week of the Christmas holidays is a book 
of more than four hundred large double- 
column pages, issued in same style as 
former volumes. It contains in full the 
various papers read, and extended reports 
of the addresses made in the general 
sessions of the Association and before its 
various departments. If anything is 
omitted it is because we have been unable 
to get it after repeated effort. The enroll- 
ment in 1912, when the first bound volume 
was issued, was 6,121. In 1913 the mem- 
bership had risen to 10,664; in 1914 it was 
11,125; in 1915 it was 11,136; in 1916, it 
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reached 12,501, which has thus far been 
high-water mark. The total enrollment for 
1917 is 10,678. This falling off is due in 
part perhaps to the war, and in part to the 
fact that the next meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held in 
Pittsburgh from June 30th to July 6th, and 
the western part of Pennsylvania especially 
is desirous of doing well in the enrollment 
for the national meeting. The arrange- 
ment of the list by Supt. Wagner, treasurer 
of the Association, makes it more easy of 
reference. There are many who do not 
know the county location of some districts 
but who do know the Superintendent and 
the name of the district, and for conveni- 
ence the alphabetical list will be preferred. 

The programmes of the Association 
proper and of the several departments and 
round tables were planned with care and 
made to cover a very large part of the field 
of thought and effort in the school of 
to-day. The many departments allow a 
wide range of choice and freedom as to 
subjects presented for discussion. When 
President Mackey, in his programme for 
the Gettysburg meeting of 1899, introduced 
the feature of departments his plan was 
thought by some to be quite too ambitious, 
but the result has vindicated his judg- 
ment. The department is now essential to 
the success of the great meeting. And the 
Red Book gives its work to thousands of 
readers, though at times there may have 
been but few who took part in its proceed- 
ings. 

The war in which we must do our part 
as individuals and as a nation, that has 
dwarfed all other wars to modest propor- 
tions, that takes in the submarine and the 
flying-machine and all the terror of modern 
inventions for the destruction of human 
life and all earthly belongings, occupied a 
large share of attention at the Johnstown 
meeting. Thousands will read with rare 
interest the stirring addresses of Dr. Ira 
N. Hillis on “The Modern Organization 
for War,” Dr. Samuel Hamilton on “The 
World War and the School,” and Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis on “The Atrocities 
~ Germany.” They are all given here in 
ull. 

Many of these papers and addresses 
will be read and studied and discussed by 
teachers in all parts of the State; many of 
them will be made the subject of special 
study by teachers’ classes; and their helpful 
thought and suggestion will aid in making 
better teachers, more in love with their 
great work—“ good to live with” in the 
school room. The three pages of contents 
found elsewhere lead out on very many 
profitable lines. This is the largest and 
most valuable of these books that has thus 
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far been issued. Is it worth its cost? 
Surely this—and very much beyond it—to 
any one who is a teacher, or who would be 
worthy of that high trust in any com- 
munity. © 

Community singing is given unusual 
space. The notable address of Mr. John 
C. Freund occupies eight pages of the book. 
Governor Brumbaugh calls upon the public 
to encourage this new movement and to 
make it general throughout the State. We 
have added a few pages of music, some of 
which will revive the memory and love 
of old songs which the boys and girls of 
other days sang and enjoyed as long as they 
lived, and include the wonderful “ Mar- 
seilles Hymn,” the most inspiring national 
song that has ever been written. Sing that 
chorus, beginning with “To arms! To 
arms!” over and over again until you get 
it into your blood for a lifetime. There is 
nothing else like it. It is the shout, the 
stern war-cry, the one song of heroic 
France. And such it has been for a hun- 
dred years. They add greatly to the value 
of the book—and nothing to its cost. We 
are glad to insert them here that they may 
be known and sung more widely in Penn- 
sylvania. Making music plates has been a 
favorite hobby with us for an average life- 
time, and we have them by thousands. We 
take these from “A Treasury of Favorite 
Song: Songs of the Millions,” as a taste of 
its quality. 

We had hoped to have this Report of 
Proceedings in the mails early in May, and 
to this end have done what we could. But 
the war sidetracks many things these days 
in one way and another. We are glad that 
it is so good a book. The last sheets have 
gone to the binder and within a few days we 
hope to be sending out the report to those 
who are members of the Association. 





We have listened to many instructors of 
teachers, and have sometimes thought the 
most striking and helpful thing we have 
ever heard from any man on the platform 
of a Teachers’ Institute was a reference 
to his habit of recalling, as he lay in bed, 
a dozen or more of the best things he 
knew from Shakespeare, or the Bible, or 
elsewhere. This gentleman is a_ fine 
scholar, a good executive officer, and has 
the enviable reputation of being one of the 
best Normal School principals in the coun- 
try. It is a rare privilege for the student- 
teacher to belong to a Normal School 
where contact with such a principal is pos- 
sible, and where the influence of a man of 
this kind pervades the school like a tonic 
atmosphere. Such men teach most effec- 
tively, and for the life-time of their pupils, 
when they are not teaching at all. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 





ELECTED APRIL 9, 1918. 





Adams, H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg, $2,500. 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton, Wilkinsburg, 
$9,100. 
Armstrong, C. M. Heilman, Kittanning, $3.000. 
Beaver, David C. Locke, Beaver, $4,200. 
Bedford, Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford, $2,500. 
Berks, Eli M. Rapp, Reading, $4,000. 
Blair, T. S. Davis, Altoona, $3,000. 
Bradford, Leon J. Russell, "Towanda, $3,000. 
Bucks, J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown, $4,000. 
Butler, Frank A. McClung, Butler, $2,500. 
Cambria, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, $6,000. 
Cameron, C. E. Plasterer, Emporium, $2,500. 
Carbon, James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk, $3,600. 
Centre, David O. Etters, State College, $2,500. 
Chester, Thomas A. Bock, West Chester, 
$3,500. 
Clarion, N. E. Heeter, Clarion, $3,000. 
Clearfield, Cyrus A. Weisgerber, Clearfield, 


$2,900. 
Clinton, Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven, 


2,500. 
Columbia, Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg, $3,000. 
Crawford, P. D. Blair, Meadville, $2,500. 
Cumberland, J. Kelso Green, Carlisle, $2,500. 
Dauphin, Frank E. Shambaugh, Lykens, $3,000. 
Delaware, A. G. Criswell Smith, Media, $4,000. 
Elk, J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys, $3,600. 
Erie, I. H. Russell, North East, $3,000. 
Fayette, John S. Carroll, Uniontown, $4,000. 
Forest, J. O. Carson, Tionesta, $2,000. 
Franklin, L. E. Smith, Chambersburg, $2,750. 
—. J. Emery Thomas, McConnellsburg, 

2,000. 


Greene, Harry D. Freeland, Waynesburg, 


3,000. 
Huntingdon, L. E. Boyer, Huntingdon, $2,500. 
Indiana, James F. Chapman, Indiana, $2,500. 
Jefferson, C. A. Anderson, Brookville, $2,800. 
Juniata, C. E. Kauffman, McAlisterville, 
$2,000. 
Lackawanna, J. C. Taylor, Scranton, $5,000. 
Lancaster, Daniel Fleisher, Lancaster, $4,000. 
Lawrence, Chas. F. Ball, New Castle, $2,560. 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke, Lebanon, $2,750. 
Lehigh, Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown, $2,500. 
Luzerne, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre, 


5,000. 
Lycoming, G. B. Milnor, Muncy, $3.000. 
McKean, Chas. W. Lilibridge, Smethport, 


$3,000. 
Mercer, H. E. McConnell, Mercer, $2,500. 
Mifflin, Lawrence Ruble, McVeytown, $2,000. 
Monroe, Frank Koehler, Stroudsburg, $2,400. 
Montgomery, J. Horace Landis, Norristown, 


creo Fred W. Diehl, Washingtonville, 
Waniadowe: George A. Grim, Nazareth, 
Matthoudertind I. H. Mauser, Sunbury, 
Pore Daniel A. Kline, New Bloomfield, 
$2,400 


Pike, Lucian Westbrook, Matamoras, $2,000. 
Potter, A. P. Akeley, Coudersport, $2,500. 





Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville, 
$4,500. 

Snyder, T. A. Stetler, Middleburg, $2,000. 

Somerset, John H. Fike, Somerset, $2,500. 

Sullivan, Harry R. Henning, Lopez, $2,000. 

Susquehanna, Floyd H. Taylor, Forest City, 
$2,500. 

Tioga, Morton F. Jones, Blossburg, $2,500. 

Union, Wm. W. Spigelmyer, Mifflinburg, 
$2,100. 

Venango, Dallas W. Armstrong, Franklin, 


$2,800. 
Warren, C. S. Knapp, Warren, $2,500. 
Washington, L. R. Crumrine, Washington, 
$3,000. 
Wayne, J. J. Koehler, Honesdale, $3,100. 
Westmoreland, Robert C. Shaw, Greensburg, 


$5,200. 
Wyoming, John E. Morgan, Tunkhannock, 


$2,500. 
York, C. W. Stine, York, $3,000. 


CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. ELECTED APRIL Q, 1918. 


Abington Twp. (Montgomery), Edward S. 
Ling, Glenside, $3,000. 

Altoona, S. H. Layton, Altoona, $3,750. 

Allentown, H. W. Dodd, Allentown, $4,200. 

Ambridge, Charles S. McVay, Ambridge, 


$3,200. 
Archbald.* 
Ashland, J. C. Weirick, Ashland, $2,000. 


Bangor, John W. Gruver, Bangor, $1,800. 
Beaver Falls, Floyd Atwell, New Brighton, 


$3,000 
Berwick, J. Y. Shambach, Berwick, $2,100. 
Bethlehem, James M. Muir, Bethlehem, $5,000 
Blakeley, H. B. Anthony, Blakeley, $2,000. 
Bloomsburg, L. Parvin Sterner, Bloomsburg, 


$2,000. 
Braddock, F. C. —, Braddock, $2,800. 
Bradford, James F. . Butterworth, Bradford, 


$2,400 
Bristol, Louise D. Baggs, Bristol, $1,500. 
Butler, John A. Gibson, Butler, $4,200. 
Carbondale.* 5 
Carlisle, John C. Wagner, Carlisle, $2,500. 
Carnegie, Thomas J. George, Carnegie, $3,500. 
Chambersburg, U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg, 


$2,200. 
Charleroi, Thos. L. Pollock, Charleroi, $2,400. 
Cheltenham Twp. (Montgomery), Oscar W. 
Ackerman, Glenside, $4,000. 
Chester, Chas. A. Wagner, Chester, $4,000. 
Clearfield, George E. Zerfoss, Clearfield, 


$2,500. 

Coal Twp. (Northumberland), P. Frank 
Brennan, Shamokin, $3, 

Coatesville, EH & Vanderslice, Coatesville, 
$2,500. 

Columbia, William C. Sampson, Columbia, 
$2,500. 

ern Stanley P. Ashe, Connellsville, 
3,000. 

Conshohocken, A. M. Weaver, Conshohocken, 
2,400. 

Coraopolis, C. E. Hilborn, Coraopolis, ——-.-. 

Corry, C. J. Neagle, Corry, $2,000. 


Danville, D. N. Dieffenbacher, Danville, $1,400. 
Darby, Amos Chamberlain, Wayne, $2,000. 
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Dickson City, P. W. Brennan, Dickson City, 


$2,000. 
Donora, Thos. M. Gilland, Donora, $2,500. 
DuBois, I. I. Allen, DuBois, $2,700. 
Dunmore, C. F. Hoban, Dunmore, $3,270. 
Duquesne, C. H. Wolford, Duquesne, $3,000. 
Easton, Robert E. Laramy, Easton, $3,600. 
Ellwood City, Charles F. Becker, Ellwood 
City, $2,700. 
Erie, Ira B. Bush, Erie, $5,000. 
Farrell, L. R. Eckies, Farrell, $2,800. 
Franklin, Charles E. Carter, Franklin, $3,000. 
German "Twp. (Fayette), R. E. Rudisill, Mc- 
Clellandtown, $1,900. 
Greensburg, Thomas S. March, Greensburg, 


4,200 
Greenville, Grant B. Gerberich, Greenville, 


3,000. 
Hanover, A. J. English, Hanover, $1,740. 
Harrisburg, Frederick E. Downes, Harris- 

burg, $4,000 
Hazleton, David A. Harman, Hazleton, $3,500. 
Hazle Twp. (Luzerne), Joseph B. Gabrio, 


Hazleton, $4,200. 
Homestead, Landis Tanger, Homestead, 
13,300. 
Huntingdon, E. R. Barclay, Huntingdon, 


2,400. 
Jeannette, E. W. Long, Jeannette, $2,400. 
oreeenen, H. J. Stockton, Johnstown, $4,000. 
Juniata, M. B. Wineland, Juniata, $1, 800. 
Kane, H. O. Dietrich, Kane, $2,500. 
Kittanning, I. M. Gast, Kittanning, $3,000. 
Lancaster, Hervey B. Work, Lancaster, $4,000 
Lansford, Elmer E. Kuntz, Lansford, $2,500. 
Latrobe, R. M. Steele, Latrobe, $3,000. 
Lebanon, E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon, $3,000. 
Lewistown, Mr. Hutchinson, Lewistown, 


$1,800. 

Lock Haven, C. W. Hunt, Lock Haven, 
$2,100. 

Lower Merion Twp. (Montgomery), S. E. 
Downs, Ardmore, $4,200 

McKeesport, Joseph B. Richey, McKeesport, 


$4,500. 

McKees Rocks, Thos. K. Johnston, McKees 
Rocks, $3,000. 

Mahanoy City, Harry A. O’Day, Mahanoy 
City, $2,400. 

Mahanoy Twp. > ga Jos. F. Noonan, 
Mahanoy City, $3,5 

Meadville, Edward re Meadville, $2,500. 

Middletown, H. J. Wickey, Middletown, 


$1,500. 
Milton, Wallace W. Fetzer, $1,800. 
Minersville, C. E. Raudabush, Minersville, 


$1,800. 

Monessen, H. E. Gress, Monessen, $3,600. 

Monongahela City, Renwick G. Dean, Monon- 
gahela, $2,500. 

Mount Carmel, Wilbur M. Yeingst, Mount 
Carmel, $2,400. 

Mt. Pleasant Twp. (Westmoreland), Chas. W. 
Potter, Mount Pleasant, $2,000. 

Munhall, Charles R. Stone, Munhall, $2,500. 

Nanticoke, A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke, 


$3,000. ; 
New Brighton, S. W. Lyons, New Brighton, 


$2,500. L 

‘ Castle, George A. Dickson, New Castle, 
3,000. 

New Kensington, Berlin Empfield, New Ken- 
sington, $2,500. 
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Newport Twp. (Luzerne), H. U. Nyhart, 
Glenlyon, —— 

Norristown, A. S. Martin, Norristown, $3,500. 

Northampton, William D. Landis, North- 
ampton, $2,400. 

Oil City, James J. Palmer, Oil City, $3,600. 

“ fies Francis R. Coyne, Old Forge, 


Oieshent M. W. Commins, Olyphant, $2,500. 
Philadelphia, John P . Garber, Philadelphia, 


,000. 
Phoenixville, Isaac Doughton, Phoenixville, 
$2,250. 
Pittsburgh, Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, 


,000, 

Pittston.* 

Pottstown, Wm. W. Rupert, Pottstown, $2,100. 

Pottsville, G. H. Weiss, Pottsville, $2,500. 

Punxsutawney, Frank S. Jackson, Punxsu- 
tawney, $2,700 

Radnor Twp.’ TPiteinnse’, George H. Wilson, 
Wayne, $4,000 

Rankin, R. S. Penfield, Swissvale, 

Reading, Chas. S. Foos, Reading, ‘$4,500. 

Redstone Twp. (Fayette), Ira H. Hess, 
Brownsville, R. D. 20, $2,400. 

Rochester, William S. Taft, Rochester, ty os 

Rostraver Twp. (Westmoreland), W. H. Co- 
ber, Belle Vernon, R. D. 34, $2,000. 

Scranton, Ss Bs Weber, Scranton, Reson 

Shamokin, Joseph Howerth, Shamokin, $3,000. 

Sharon, W. D. Gamble, Sharon, $3,000. 

Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah, 


200. 

Steelton, L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, $3,000. 
Sunbury, Walter A. Geesey, Sunbury, 
Swissvale, C. C. Kelso, Swissvale, $3,600 
Tamaqua, J. F. Derr, Tamaqua, $2,300. 
Tarentum, Andrew D. Endsley, Tarentum, 

$3,250. 
Taylor, Wm. S. Robinson, Taylor, $2,000. 
Throop, John J. O’Hara, Throop, $2,500. 
Titusville, Henry Pease, Titusville, $2,400. 
Tyrone, Frank M. Haiston, Tyrone, $2,000. 
Uniontown, Charles N. McCune, Uniontown, 


3,360. 
User Pasty, H. M. Mendenhall, 
Darby, $2,4 
Vandergrift, ‘Charles Howard Omo, Vander- 
grift, $2,640. 
Warren, R. T. Adams, Warren, $2,800. ; 
Washington, John od Stiers, Dover, Ohio, 


$3,25 
Waynesboro, J. C. McCullough, Waynesboro, 


$1,5 

West Chinen, Addison L. Jones, West Ches- 
ter, $3,000. 

West Mahanoy Twp. (Schuylkill), Patrick F. 
Dugan, Raven Run, $2,000 

Vie are. Harry H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre, 


$4,5 
Willgnsburg, James L. Allison, Wilkinsburg, 


$4,000. 
Windber, W. W. Lantz, Windber, $2,000 
Williamsport, Fred W. Robbins, Williamsport, 


$3,300. 

Winton, J. J. Judge, Winton, $2,000. 
York, Atreus Wanner, York, $3,000. 

The full list of Assistant County Superinten- 
dents has not yet been reported to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. It will be given in 
the next issue of the Journal. 
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1918.] THE STRAWBERRIES 


THE very worst specimens of musical incompetency 
which may be heard th drawing-rooms are due to the 
want of perception and the vanity of those who ex- 
hibit them. There are many men and women who 
might sing or play agreeably if they would confine 
themselves to pea dl within their powers; but vault- 
ing ambition carries them pell-mell into the dangers of 
difficult music which can only be encountered success- 
fully after years of study and practice, and makes of 
the struggles, which, it is to be hoped, are more pain- 
ful to their hearers than themselves, a terrible warning. 
When one has been present at one or two performances 
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of this kind, he can understand the feelings of a pro- 
fessor of music who was gifted with a very tender con- 
science besides a talent, and, being asked the 
reason of an un’ fit of gloom, replied : “‘ Well, I am 
just thinking whether I ought to go on teaching these 
amateurs. They come and learn, but they understand 
nothing ; and they mostly have voices not unlike little 
cats.” No less dreadful than the amateur who has no 
talent for music is he who has a good deal of talent and 
so much enthusiasm that his mind is incapable of tak- 
ing thought for anything else that is excellent. For 
him the world has nothing at all outside of music. 








MILL MAY. 


Rapidly. 
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“First Steps 1n Musrc.”” 
A Per. Ivism, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
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e straw-ber-ries grow in the mowing, Mill May, Andthe bob-o- link sings on the 









































2.Come,comeere the sea- som is o-ver, Mill May, To the fields where the strawberries 
3. The sun slant-ing un -der your bon-net, Mill May, Willsoon bringa soft glow to your 
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tree; On ky ds the red clo - ver is grow-ing, Mill May; Then 
grow; While the thitsz-grow-ing stems and the clo -ver, Mull May, Shall 
face; And your lip— the straw- ber- ries leave on it, Mill May, A 
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come to themeadowwith me. 
meet us wher-ev-er we . 
tint that the sea-shell would grace. 
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Yes, come, the ripe clusters a-mong the thick grass, We’ll 
Yes, come, the ripe clusters a-mong the thick grass, We'll 
Yes, come, the ripe clusters a-mong the thick grass, We'll 
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pick in the mowing, Mill May, Mill May; And the long afternoon to-gether we’ll pass, Where the 


clo-ver is growing, Mill May, 
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May; Where the clover is growing, Mill May. 




















Pennsylvania--The Keystone. 


A Short History 
By Former Governor SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER 


Is rapidly becoming a classic. So good a book is bound soon to take 
first place. 

This book is now the text in the largest three cities of the state, in 
fifty one other cities and large towns, and in hundreds of boroughs 
and townships. 

Superintendent Samuel E. Weber has provided for its use in the Sixth 
Grade A of The Scranton ‘‘ Course of Study ’”’ as follows:— 


I. Indians. Time allotment, one week. 
a a and Customs. 2. Shackamaxon Treaty. 3. Discovery 
of Iron. 
Il. Read Chapters II, II, IV. 
Ill. Chapters V, VI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. The Quaker Settlement. 2. The Colony. 


IV. Chapter VII, VIII, IX. Time allotment, two weeks. 
1. French and Indian War. 2. Revolution. 


V. Chapters X, XI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Beginning of the Nation. 2. Rise of Democracy. 3. Louisiana Pur 
chase. 4. Keystone State. 5. First Steamboat. 


Chapters XII, XIII. Time allotment, two weeks. 
1. War of 1812. 2. Development of the Country. 


VI. 
VII. Chapters XIV, XV. ‘ Time allotment, one week. 
1. The Rebellion. ‘ 


VIII. Chapters XVI, XVII. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Reconstruction Period. 2. Slavery. 


IX. Chapters XVIII, XIX. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Literature. 2. Science and Invention. 
x 


. Read Chapters XX, XXI, XXII. 


XI. Chapters XXIII, XXIV. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Education. 2. Iron and Coal. 


XII. Chapters XXV, XXVI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Industries and Occupations. 2. Transportation. 


Read Chapters XXVII, XXVIII, XIX. 
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